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MADNESS! 


THE CLUBS! THE FESTIVALS! 
THE DRUGS! AND THE DJS 
WHO RULE THE WORLD! 


DEADMAUS 


SKRILLEX 
SWEDISH 
HOUSE MAFIA 
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ENJOY RESPONSIBLY 


F#MAKEITPLATINUM 
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Experience everything in HD with Xperia’ ion- 
sony's first LIES artphone, Create HD  ovies, 
fake stunning snapshots and video chat in HD. 
View it all on the brilliant 4.6-inch HD screen, 
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or PoE NEWS THAT FITS” 


Whar Wet : 


“The frenzy in Firenze - here we go!” Bruce 
Springsteen shouted, kicking off a rain-soaked gig in * 
front of 43,000 fans at the Stadio Artemio Franchi in 

Florence onJune 10th. The E Street Band played for 
three and a half hours despite the torrential weather, 
covering the Stones, Elvis and Creedence’s “Who'll 
Stop the Rain?” while the crowd went wild. Said 
Springsteen, “You are fucking die-hards!” 


10 LOPE? 
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Flea of the 
Red Hot Chili 
Peppers at 
_Bonnaroo. 
Pg.17 





Feeling it at 
the Electric 
Daisy Carnival. 
Pg. 44 


Rachel 
. Maddow at 
work, Pg. 62 
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The Rise of the Maud 


Private jets, monster beats and a light-up hat: Up all night 
with Deadmau5, EDM’s biggest star. By Josu EELLS.... 44 


pius: The five other acts taking EDM to new heights, the 
world's best club, the rise of MDMA, where to party in 
2012, and life after LCD Soundsystem for James Murphy. 





Rachel Maddow’s Quiet War 


Television's leading lefty wonk has seen the enemy, and it’s not 


just the GOP. By BEN WALLACE-WELLS......:cccssseeseeess 


The Cosmic Journey of Jimmy Cliff 
Rolling through Kingston alongside reggae'’s greatest living 


singer. By JONATHAN RINGEN ...ssccssercssscssrscessarsssssesssssrennsssccssens OD 


The Scam Wall Street Learned From the Mafia 
How the biggest banks ran a nationwide bid-rigging conspiracy 





- until they were caught on tape. By Mart TAIBBL...........0.. 80 


® ' ya y y . 
The Recession’s Middle-Class Casualties 
They had good, stable jobs until the economy went south - 
now theyre living out of their cars in parking lots. The sudden 





decline of the middle class. By JEFF TIETZ......... Seliaeiaaaaanniabnanis 90 
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Green Day's Punk Trilogy 
The band’s raw new albums 
include Amy Winehouse 
tribute, Occupy anthem .......17 


Phish Invade Bonnaroo 
Inside the year's wettest, 
wildest monster festival .......J7 


Q&A: Patti Smith 


On her far-out new LP and 
her follow-up to Just Kids.. 32 


Women Who Rock 


Help decide which of these six 
artists will be spotlighted in 
ROLLING STONE this fall.. 34 





RANDOM NOTES 

? : “4 
Madonna's Mad Flash 
Madonna shows some T&A on 
her MDNA tour; Springsteen 
Paes TAD csdssseisnssencsnsnsceusces 39 
TELEVISION 
The Jerk-Olf Genius 
Louis C.K. is a neurotic, 
masturbatory schlub — and 
the funniest man on TV...... #2 


RECORD REVIEWS 

j c res i] r + 
Justin Bieber's New Swag 
The Biebs recasts himself as a 
young player on adult-friendly 
LP. pus: Maroon 5 ...........+. IO] 
MOVIES 
Girl Power on the Bayou 
A first-time director and six- 
year-old star shine. pLus: Brave, 


ON THE COVER Deadmaus photographed at Milk Studios, 
New York, on May 3rd, 2012, by Albert Watson. 


Styling by Lester Garcia at Total Management. 
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R.LP. MCA 


YOUR TOUCHING PIECE “THE 
Many Lives of Adam Yauch" 
[RS 1158] moved me to tears. 
I'm a lifelong Beastie Boys fan, 
but I never realized how much 
MCA accomplished in his short 
life until now. 

Lauren Fior, Seattle 


IT'S HARD TO PROPERLY 


mourn someone whose name 
makes my heart skip beats. 
A music icon, youth-culture 
hero, exemplary activist: Adam 
rocked many universes at once. 

Connie Pham, Long Beach, CA 


1 COULDN'T HELP NOTICING 
certain similarities between 
Adam Yauch and George Har- 
rison: the transition from 
young pop star to someone 


looking for more meaning in 
life through spirituality, and 
the sadness of an unusually in- 
teresting life cut way too short. 

Dave Steinfeld, New York 


WHEN I WAS GROWING UP, 
the only thing I wanted to be 
was a Beastie Boy. Thankfully, 
simply being a Beastie wasn't 
enough for Yauch. 

Eric Eldridge, via the Internet 


I WAS ONLY PERIPHERALLY 
aware of the Beastie Boys’ 
greatness before reading 
Brian Hiatt’s impressive trib- 
ute. Socrates was right: A life 
unexamined isn't a life worth 
living. MCA understood that. 
Ron Jennings, Taos, NM 


AT FIRST I WAS OFFENDED 
that Yauch wasn't on the cover 
of RS 1157, but deep inside I 
knew you were holding out to 
do it right. His impact on the 
world was huge, and his im- 
pact on my generation immea- 
surable. 

Michael M. Landers, Nashville 


I TRIED TO PREPARE MYSELF 
for your article, but by the time 
I finished it, I was in tears. This 
isn't a situation where a group 
ean replace a member. MCA, 
Ad-Rock and Mike D will al- 
ways be the Beastie Boys, 
Shont Bell, Las Vegas 





Battle for Occupy 




















MARE BINELLI 18 PART OF 
the one percent of writers I ap- 
preciate - those who can take a 
dry subject and make it enter- 
taining and informative [“The 
Battle for the Soul of Occupy.” 
RS 1158]. 

Mike Medeiros, Fall River, MA 


IF MARISA HOLMES’ ARRO- 
gance and misinterpretations 
of the sympathetic donations 
from major corporations con- 
tinues, along with the reckless 


hind Mitt?” RS 1158] should 
be converted into leaflets and 
dropped en masse over every 
red state in the country. 

Spence R., Mount Kisco, NY 


THIS ARTICLE BLEW ME 
away. It’s nice to have faces and 
names forthe greedy execs who 
are backing Romney to pre- 
serve their own selfish inter- 
ests. [ guarantee you there is 
not one person who has read 
this article and makes as much 
money as these guys. 

Loura Gaston, East Lyme, CT 


BILLIONAIRES BACK ROM- 
ney, while Occupy can't change 
a light bulb. Both articles ap- 
pear in this issue. No wonder 
the rich rule. 

Stan Rowe, Newport, OR 


JIM DAVIS, CHAIRMAN OF 
New Balance shoes, is seek- 


“Growing up, the only thing I wanted 
to be was a Beastie Boy. That wasn't 


enough for MCA, thankfully.” 


behavior of the black bloc, this 
entire movement will collapse 
on itself. 

Ben Knapp, Edwardsville, IL 


OCCUPY WAS JUST A TWo- 
month slumber party for peo- 
ple with nothing else to do. 
What in commerce or society 
is different since last fall? 
David Allen, Interlochen, MT 


Backing Romney 


TIM DICKINSON’S PIECE ON 
Romney's backers [“Who's Be- 


1 ’ 
Summer he Must-Reads Three great new books from Rottinc Stone writers 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 
Rich Cohen's new book, 
The Fish That Ate the 
Whale: The Life and Times 
of Americas Banana King, 
tells the epic story of Sam- 
uel Zemurray, a banana- 


peddler-turned-fruit-mogul who helped 
overthrow two countries and became one of 
the wealthiest men in the world. “Think of it | 
as The Godfather,’ Cohen says, “with bananas.” 
Award-winning writer Deanne Stillman ex- 
pands her 2005 RS article “The Great Mojave 
Manhunt" into Desert Reckoning, atrue-crime 
saga about the manhunt for a hermit who shot 
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a town sheriff before flee- 
ing to the desert and evad- 
ing law enforcement for 
months. “1 reprinted the 
lyrics to Styx’s outlaw an- 
them “‘Renegade,’” Still- 
man says.” That song is the 


real backbeat of the story.” 

Contributing editor Guy Lawson's new book, 
Octopus, delves into the hedge-fund fraud and 
_ financial ruin of Sam Israel, a man who gam- 

bled millions in a “secret market” run by the 
Federal Reserve. “It’s about acon within acon 
within acon,” Lawson says. “Ttasks the question: 
Is the government running a Ponzi scheme?” 


ing a defense contract to buy 
his “made in America” shoes? I 
checked four pairs of New Bal- 
ance in my closet. Three are 
clearly labeled MapE IN INDO- 
NESIA, and the fourth is MADE 
IN CHINA. Made in America? 
Who believes this bullshit? 
Kurt Palomaki, Lenoir, NC 


Girls Gone Wild 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE SIL- 
ver spoons, what Lena Dun- 
ham and her characters have 
crafted is a fresh assessment of 
the drift experienced by many 
twentysomethings [“This 
Year's Girls,” RS 1158]. Had a 
show like Girls aired 10 years 
ago, | may have dropped the 
machismo and found a decent 
woman much sooner. There's 
nothing like this on TV, Excel- 
lent piece. 

Seth Grennan, Oregon, IL 
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GREEN MACHINE 
Dirnt, R'S’s Fricke, 
Armstrong, Cool, 
Lord-Alge (from left) 
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ILLIE JOE ARMSTRONG 
. wears a puzzled expres- 
‘sion as he gazes at the 


orchestral score spread out on 
a recording console at Ocean 
Way Studios in Los Angeles. 
Armstrong, the singer-gui- 
tarist and main songwrit- 
er in Green Day, can’t read 
music. “It's weird to be looking 
at sheet music for something 
ve written and I can’t under- 
stand any of it,” he says with a 
sharp laugh. “It’s like looking 
at Br ‘alle. 


Jury 5-19, 2012 


January 15th, 


This is the final day of re- 
cording for Green Day’s im- 
minent trilogy of new albums: 


36 songs spread over iUno!, 


iDos! and jTré!, to be released 
by Warner Bros. on Septem- 
ber 25th, November 13th and 
respective- 
ly. Armstrong, bassist Mike 
Dirnt and drummer Tré Cool 
are on hand with longtime co- 
producer (and Warner Bros. 
chairman) Rob Cavallo for the 
last few overdubs. On the other 
side of the control-room win- 
dow, a string section is playing 
over the piano-driven distress 
of “Brutal Love,” adding what 
Armstrong calls “a sweeping 
feel, like something youd get 


Green Day Ditch Rock 
se ay for Raw Punk LPs 


on an old Otis Redding record.” 
Later, the strings lay a strong 
hint of John Lennon’s “Mind 
Games’ over a ballad called 
“Forgotten.” 

Between takes, Armstrong 
- sporting jet-black hair and 
an Oakland Raiders jacket - 
notes that both songs will be 
on /Tré!, then breaks down the 
sonic and thematic order of the 
new albums: “The first one is 
power pop. The second is more 
garage-y, Nuggets-type rock. 
And ‘the third” - he gestures 
at the strings — “is supposed to 
be epic. 

“With the first album, you're 
getting in the mood to party,” 
Armstrong [Cont. on 20] 





Phish, 
Chilis 
Invade 
Bonnaroo 


| 
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HE TENNESSEE RAIN 
had eased up by 
the time more than 


60,000 mud-covered fans 
gathered for Phish’s four- 
hour set on June 10th, the 
final night of this year’s 
Bonnaroo Music Festival. 
The crowd flipped out when 
the jam kings welcomed 
country great Kenny Rog- 
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ers onstage, cheering “Kenny! 
Kenny!" as Phish sailed through 
“The Gambler.” “It was awe- 
some, says Rogers. “I haven't 
played to a crowd that big prob- 
ably since the mid-Eighties.” 
Now in its 1th year, Bonna- 
roo is known for such awesome- 
ly surreal surprises. A sellout 
crowd of 80,000 camped out on 
the 700-acre farm site for four 
sweaty days, watching more 
than 125 artists on 13 stages - 
including headliners Radio- 
head and the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers, veterans like Rogers, 
Alice Cooper and the Beach 
Boys, plus indie acts from Feist 
to the Shins. “It’s so different 
from playing a late-night club 
or another festival,” Skrillex 
said backstage a few hours be- 


fore his 1:30 a.m. bass assault of 


aset. “This is one of the coolest 
festivals in the world.” 

Between shows, fans rode 
two psychedelic Ferris wheels, 
cooled off in a massive mush- 
room-shaped fountain, ducked 
into a market area full of glass 
pipes and jewelry, and satis- 
fied their munchies at the food- 
truck lot. “The way it’s set up is 
like a gigantic music summer 
camp, Cooper says. “It doesn't 
have that dark edge.” 

On Friday night alone, Luda- 
cris blasted through his big- 
gest hits, St. Vincent’s Annie 


Clark unleashed furious riffs 
and Foster the People threw a 
wild disco party — while Ra- 
diohead stormed the main 


stage with a 25-song set full of 


trippy grooves and mesmeriz- 
ing lights. The next night, the 
Chilis broke out classic hits, 
from “Scar Tissue” to “Give It 


Away, between ferociously 


funky instrumental jams. 

For the bands, checking out 
one another's sets was the best 
part: Flea saw everyone from 
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New Orleans crew Dumpstap- 
hunk to Santigold; Mike Love 
caught the Roots; and the Shins’ 
James Mercer got emotional 
during the Black Lips. “I was 
tearing up,” he says. “They're 
such a fucking classic American 
punk band.” During the Beach 
Boys’ hit-packed Sunday set, 
Foster the People’s Mark Fos- 
ter sang along from the crowd. 
Says Beach Boy Bruce John- 
ston, “I'm flattered to get in this 
atmosphere at this age.” 





Earlier on Sunday, guitar ace 
Gary Clark Jr. drew a strong 
crowd with his intense main- 
stage set — pausing to film fans 
with his phone as they charged 
the stage. Says Clark, “It's awe- 
some to bust your ass on the 
road and come back and peo- 
ple are excited to see you again.” 

But the weekend's most 
talked-about moment came 
past midnight on Saturday, dur- 
ing Bonnaroo'’s Superjam: Fans 
crowded into the tiny This Tent 
were blown away when they 
realized they were witnessing 
reclusive soul star D'Angelo'’s 
first U.S. show in more than a 
decade. Backed by an all-star 
crew including Questlove, bass- 
ist Pino Palladino and Funk- 
adelic singer Kendra Foster, 
D'Angelo blazed through the 
all-cover set, drenching Jimi 
Hendrix's “Electric Ladyland” 
and the Beatles’ “She Came in 
Through the Bathroom Win- 
dow” in deep funk. 

Questlove pitched the Super- 
jam idea to D'Angelo while the 
singer was recording his first 
album since 2000. “It was my 
version of creative interven- 
tion,” Questlove says. “His rec- 
ord is done. In the last 10 years, 
he’s discovered Bowie and Zep- 
pelin and the Beatles and Pet 
Sounds and Captain Beefheart. 
I wanted to show him who his 
real audience was.” @ 
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GREEN DAY 


[Cont.fromi7] elaborates 
brightly, referring to the Who- 
ish jangle and Cheap Trick- 
like charge of “Stay the Night” 
and “Carpé Diem.” On /Dast, 
he says, “You're at the party” - 
a good description of the lust, 
lunacy and velocity of “Fuck 
Time” and “Wow, That's Loud.” 
“And the third album...” Arm- 
strong pauses, searching forthe 
right analogy. “You're cleaning 
up the mess.” 

The next day, Green Day are 
at a studio in the L.A. sub- 
urb of Tarzana, mixing /U'no! 
tracks with Cavallo - who co- 
produced 1994's multiplati- 
num Dookie - and engineer 
Chris Lord-Alge. “We wanted 
to go back to the simplicity of 
Dookie” Cavallo says. “We also 
wanted to go pre-Dookie, back 
to our love of Fifties and Six- 
ties music, close-to-the-bone 
rock & roll. You don't hear a 
gazillion parts. The majority 
of this is drums, bass, two gui- 
lars and vocals.” 

“Fun like this should be 
served straight, no chaser,” 
Cool cracks, noting that Green 
Day, with second guitarist 
Jason White, arranged and re- 
hearsed the new songs “five 
days a week for almost a year” - 
mostly at their Oakland studio 
- “and you hear it: ‘These guys 
own this shit. This is the sound 
of our room, our guitars, our 
drums - of us playing together.” 

“We were just thinking about 
making a killer power-pop rec- 
ord — dirtier, back to basics,” 
Dirnt claims, alluding to the 
sociopolitical weight of Green 
Day's last two albums, 2004's 
American Idiot and 2009's 21st 
Century Breakdown, Instead, 
he says proudly, “We tapped 
into our version of Exile or 
Main Street. 

During a long interview in 
the studio's lounge, Armstrong 
describes his songwriting for 
the new albums - which started 
during the tour for 27st Century 
Breakdown and continued dur- 
ing his run as St, Jimmy in the 
Broadway production of Amer- 
ican /diot — as “shooting from 
the hip. Whatever lyric or hook 
comes to mind, just throw it 
down. And I was writing about 
girls again. But being a man, it 
Was more about sexual tension 
- how we manage that, how to 
lose control in it.” 


WILD BILLIE 


Armstrong 
onstage in 
Cleveland 


Armstrong came out of that 
writing spree “with about 70 
songs — some fragments, some 
ready to go,” he says, Green 
Day ultimately recorded more 
than 40 of them. “In the broad 
scheme of things, when you go 
through these records,” Arm- 
strong contends, “it’s an updat- 
ed version of what weve been 
doing on the last couple of al- 
bums. It is political” - a refer- 
ence to“99 Revolutions,” a iTré! 
burner he wrote in the wake of 
the Occupy Oakland protests 
last fall. 

There is loss, too. “Amy” is 
a near-naked requiem, at the 
end of iDos!, for the late Amy 
ey 


“We started out so 
simple, but it turned 
into madness,’ says 
Armstrong, 


Winehouse. Armstrong's orig- 
inal guitar-and-vocal demo, re- 
corded in his home studio, was 
lightly graced with bass and 
strings. Dirnt likens the result 
to the Beatles’ 1964 ballad “And 
I Love Her.” “I wanted it to be a 
low-end breath," he says of his 
bass part. “That’s something 
we were striving for in the way 
we recorded — a sense of ‘I’m in 
there with you.” 

“Amy” is also a bridge to 
iTré!, which Armstrong says 
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will open with “Brutal Love" 
and include another goodbye, 
“X Kid,” a fuzz-pop raver he 
wrote after the suicide ofa close 
friend two years ago. “He was 
a beautiful person who wasn't 
growing up — and you didn't 
realize it until after the fact,” 
Armstrong says with a deep 
sigh. “I don't want to admit I'm 
a fucking adult, that I'm mid- 
dle-aged. But I can admit I’m 
not a kid anymore. “X Kid’ - 
that sounds a lot better." 
Cavallo had no problem, as 
a producer or label boss, with 
the three albums, which Arm- 
strong proposed late last year. 
“When you listen to the 36 
songs, Cavallo says, “I guar- 
antee you, there is not a dud 
in the bunch.” But he concedes 
that he ran into skepticism at 
his own company. “It's never 
been done before, so there was 
a lot of fear.” One idea, to re- 
lease the albums a week apart, 
was deemed logistically un- 
feasible. Another — to put one 
album out every six months - 
“didn't work at all. Creatively, 
these albums belong together.” 
“That's the funny thing,” 
Armstrong says before going 
back to the mixing session. 
“We started out with some- 
thing so simple. But it still 
turned into madness.” He 
laughs hard and loud. “I don't 
know any other way to do it. 
That's Green Day.” @ 








IN THE NEWS 


Stones discuss possible 
new album, concerts 
The Rolling Stones are mov- 
ing closer to a decision on 
how to celebrate their 50th 
anniversary, after recent jam 


sessions in 
Weehawken, 
es New Jersey, 
al | ' | wernt well. 
—_ Mt 
= | thought 


I'd be quite 
rusty,” Keith | 
Richards says. “But it sounded 
a5 fresh as you could hope 
for.” The band will gather in 
London soon to discuss the 
possibility of recording a 
follow-up to 2005's A Bigger 
Bang. “We're going to talk 
about that in July and see,” 
says the guitarist, “I'd love to 
pet some tracks down and see 
whal songs we've got.” The 
Stones are considering playing 
at least one concert in 2012. 

"| don't know, man,” Richards 
adds. “I'd love to get a couple 
of shows down and see how 

it goes.” 


Jimmy Buffett opens 
Margaritaville casino 
Buffett launched his new 
Margaritaville Casino & Res- 
taurant with a performance at 
the Biloxi, Mississippi, resort 
on May 22nd 

~ breaking 
out summer 
favorites 
including “It's 
Five O'Clock 
Somewhere,” 
“License to Chill” and “Chang: 
es in Latitude, Changes in 
Attitude.” The $62 million 
hotel and casino also includes 
several bars and a large live- 
music venue, where Buffett 
plans to book regional and 
national acts. 





Richards 


Rocker Joe Walsh takes 
on Rep. Joe Walsh 











The Eagles guitarist an- 
nounced June 12th that 

he is endorsing Tammy 
Duckworth, the Democratic 
candidate running against 
Republican Rep, Joe Walsh in 
IWineis’ eighth congression- 

al district, “I'm the real Joe 
Walsh, and I'm proud to back a 
real Ameri- 
can success 
story - Tammy 
Ouckworth,” 
Walsh said in 

a Statement. 

: ; “Tammy's 
story, her service to our nation 
and her continued commit- 
ment to working families (like 
the one | come from!) have 
convinced me that she's the 
right choice for Congress.” 

He plans to play a concert for 
Duckworth in July. 
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Inside Rush's New Sci-Fi Rock Opera 


The prog gods return 
with heavy concept 
album, monster fall tour 


USH ENTERED THE 
R prog-rock pantheon with 
| 1976s 2112, arock opera 
about a man fighting a dysto- 
pian regime that has banned in- 
dividual thought. Now, 36 vears 
later, the band has released an- 
other concept album set many 
years from now — but Cloek- 
work Angels is no sequel. “This 
is a much different future than 
2112,” says drummer and lyri- 
cist Neil Peart. “It's much more 
nuanced in what it has to say.” 

Clockwork Angels tells the 
story of a young man who ex- 
plores lost cities, fights pirates 
and battles the evil Watch- 
maker, who is trying to control 
society, While it takes place in 
the distant future, the imagery 
draws on 19th-century vision- 
aries like Jules Verne and H.G., 
Wells, “There was no electrici- 
ty, Peart says, “so everything is 
this beautiful copper, polished 
wood, and elaborate steam and 
clockwork devices. All of that 
was very appealing to me.” 

Peart wrote the lyrics at his 
Los Angeles home, regular- 
ly e-mailing drafts to bassist 
Geddy Lee and guitarist Alex 
Lifeson, who live in Canada. 
“Ged might pull out a phrase 
and say to Neil, ‘This really 
speaks to me. Can we just re- 
build the song around this?” 
Lifeson says. “Then me and 
Ged jam for hours and hours, 











and we'll catalog the few bits 
we think are strong enough to 
develop into songs.” 

They wound up with a much 
more straightforward rock 
sound than their last album, 
2007's Snakes and Arrows. 
“Listening back, that was a re- 





“We showed you can 
do things your way 

. " 
and still succeed, 
says Neil Peart. 
ally dense record,” says Life- 
son. “It was layered with lots 
of acoustics and electronics. 


We really did the opposite on 
this record — it’s very stripped 


U.S. “It feels like vindi- 
cation,” Peart says. “We 
set a good example by 
showing people you can 
do things your way and 
still succeed,” 

Now they can't wait to 
get back on the road this 
fall, even though they 
just wrapped their big- 
gest tour ever — playing 
1981's Moving Pictures 
in its entirety — last fall. 
“Tt was a beautiful tran- 
sition,” says Peart. “We 
were saying, “That was 
then, this is now."" 

Their 44-date tour 


LIMELIGHT 


Lifeson (left) 
and Lee on last 
year's smash 
world tour 





down. There's more space for 
everything.” 

Over the decades, Rush 
learned to accept and even em- 
brace their reputation as the ul- 
timate dorky band. “Not only 
were we vilified, but our fans 
were too,” says Peart. “In the 
schoolyard youd hear, ‘Oh, 
what do you know? You're a 
Rush fan.” But the band has 
made an unexpected leap into 
mainstream pop culture in the 
past four years - including a 
much-buzzed-about 2008 ap- 
pearance on The Colbert Re- 
port and a genuinely hilarious 
cameo in 2000's Paul Rudd- 
Jason Segel comedy / Love You, 
Man. The PR boost has helped 
Rush sell out venues around the 


launches on September 
7thin Manchester, New 
Hampshire. “We're al- 
ways going to play those 
handful of songs that 
we've had the most commer- 
cial success with, but we'll mix 
it up with other material that 
we haven't played in avery long 
time,” Lifeson says. “It's shap- 
ing up to be a pretty great set.” 

Rush's most rabid fans have 
loudly protested the group's 
absence from the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame, but the 
bandmates aren't complain- 
ing. “Honestly, we don't really 
care about that,” says Lifeson. 
“They can have whomever they 
want.” Ifthey ever get inducted, 
though, they wouldn't dream of 
boycotting the ceremony a la 
Axl Rose. “We're Canadians,” 
Lifeson adds. “We find it dith- 
cult to be rude, even when wed 
really like to.” ANDY GREENE 





HE PLAT- 
ters Herb 
Reed, whose 


bass vocals helped 
anchor some of 
the early rock 
eras most endur- 
ing smashes, died 
of lung disease on * 
June 4th mn Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, He was 83. 

Reed formed the Platters 
in Los Angeles in 1953 with 
his friends Joe Jefferson, Alex 





TRIBUTE 


The Platters’ Herb Reed, Early Rock & Roll Singer, 83 


Hodge and Cor- 
nell Gunter. 
Shortly after 
signing with Mer- 
cury in 1955, they 
hit the Top 10 with 
“Only You" — kick- 


time-great doo- 
wop-fueled singles including 
1955's “The Great Pretend- 
er” and 1959's “Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes,” both of which 
reached Number One. 
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ing offarunofall- | 
sales, but a year later, Reed re- 
formed the group and began | 


“We never thought about 
breaking new ground or any- 
thing like that,” Reed told 
ROLLING STONE in 2007. 
“We were just trying to get 
from point A to point B.” 

The Platters dissolved in 
1969 amid declining record 


touring regularly. Over the last 
two decades, he found himself 
competing with several im- 
postor acts billing themselves 


under his group's name, and 
launched a flurry of lawsuits. 
Last year, a Nevada judge fi- 
nally ruled that the name 
rightfully belonged to him. 
“Herb was a pivotal figure,” 
says Sha Na Na's Jon “Bow- 
zer” Bauman, who shared 
stages with the group for dec- 
ades, “The Platters created 
a completely different style 
of music - a transition from 
the Ink Spots to a real street- 
corner doo-wop sound.” — a.. 
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IN THE STUDIO 


Grizzly Bear Head Into the 
Wild ina Cape ( Cod Cabin 


Album Title TBD 
Due Out September 18th 


ATE ONE NIGHT LAST 
year, Grizzly Bear sing- 
er Ed Droste was feel- 


ing spent. Hed recorded what 
felt like a zillion vocal takes of 
“Speak in Rounds” - anew song 
that starts off hushed, adding 
bursts of percussion, shards 
of electric guitar, synths and 
horns until it transforms into 
awild gallop. When Droste ap- 
proached the microphone for 
one more try, his voice came 
out unrecognizably raw. “Less 
choirboy, he says. 

Droste’s voluptuous croon 
helped define the sound of 
the psychedelic indie crew's 
first three albums, including 
its 2009 breakthrough, Veck- 
atimest. For the fourth LP, 
due out September 18th, the 
band aimed to subtly confound 
fans’ expectations. “We tried to 
take things out of the comfort 
zone, says Grizzly Bear's other 
main singer, Daniel Rossen, 
slumped into a leather couch 
at the downtown-Manhattan 
studio where they're mixing 
the record. For the first time, 
Rossen wrote melodies that 
Droste sang, and vice versa. “Tt 
ends up sounding like us, but 
also like somebody else,” Ros- 
sen says. “A new version.” 


Since Veckatimest, Droste 
married his longtime boy- 
friend, interior designer Chad 
McPhail, while Rossen and 
bassist-producer Chris Tay- 
lor have explored side proj- 
ects. In the spring of 2011, the 
group — rounded out by drum- 
mer Chris Bear —- began writ- 
Ing new songs, experimenting 
with fluegelhorn and saxo- 
phone and a jumble of tempos. 
“Tt runs the gamut from very 
poppy songs to more expan- 
sive ones, with lots of space,” 
Rossen says. 


RZA, Dubstep Inspire 
Dhani Harrison's New LP 


Album th clearclvolstingoult 
Due Out July 31st 


NSTRUMENTS AND MEM- 
] orabilia from George Har- 

rison's Beatles, Travel- 
ing Wilburys and solo years 
cover every surface at the Santa 
Monica studio where the late 
guitarist’s son, Dhani Harri- 
son, records with the space- 
rock crew thenewno2. There's 


also a custom wall mural by 
Shepard Fairey anda Wu-Tang 
Clan chess set from their friend 
RZA. “That's what thenewno2 
is — a massive mash-up of all 
this stuff,” says Harrison. “You 
never know what you're going 
to get.” 

For its second album, 
thefearofmissingout, the band 
- whose other members are 
guitarist Jeremy Faccone, key- 
boardists Jonathan Sadoff and 
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and Bocsen 
(from left) in 





When it came time to re- 
cord, the band members left 
their home base of Brooklyn 
for a studio in Marfa, Texas, 
and later, Droste’s grandmoth- 
er's cabin on Cape Cod. “It has 
old wood walls, family pic- 
tures, kind of dusty and sandy,” 
Droste says. “It’s been a big 
source of inspiration through 
the years.” The vibe was mel- 
low in the extreme, with lots 
of walks in the woods. “There 
was pretty much always a fire 
going, says Droste. “It’s a good 
place,” JONAH WEINER 


Paul Hicks, bassist Nick Fyffe 
and drummer Frank curarnn 
- smashed togeth- 
er everything from 

grimy dubstep 

synths to gentle 

acoustic strum- 

ming, Says Harri- 

son, “These little 
ukulele tracks 
we had became 
huge, trippy Ha- 
waiian dub-hop 
grunge in bass!” 
The group en- 
countered the 
title at an Atlan- 
ta tapas spot 
















Harrison 


STUDIO NOTES 


Gaga wraps ‘Born This 
Way’ follow-up 

Lady Gaga has already finished 
her third full-length LP. just 
over a year after releasing her 
multiplatinum smash Barn 
This Way. “Exciting news little 
monsters!" Gaga wrote on 
Twitter. “I've played my new 
record for my label and will be 
announcing my new alburn tithe 
in September!” Gaga's Born 
This Way Ball Tour hits North 
America early next year. 


Black Sabbath tap Rick 
Rubin for comeback LP 
The reunited metal pioneers 
have been making fast prog- 
ress on new material. “We've 
written about 

15 songs $0 far.” 
Ozzy Osbourne 
recently said. 
Their new disc, 
produced by Rick 
Rubin, will be 
Osbourne’s first 
since 1980 with 
hassist Geezer 
Butler and guii- 
tarist Tony lommi;: drummer 
Bill Ward exited the reunion 
last month due to a contract 
dispute. The band credits Rubin 
for helping recapture its old 
energy. Recalled Butler, “He 

Sat us down, put the first album 
on and Said, ‘Imagine it's 1969, 
You've just done that. What 
would you do next?” 
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James Mercer, Danger 
Mouse plan new album 
The Shins have dates booked 
through the fall, but after that, 
singer James Mercer (5 thinking 
about getting back into the 
studio with Danger Mouse to 
cut a sequel to their 2010 LP as 
Broken Bells. “That's almost 
certain.” Mercer says, “We 
really enjoy working together, 
and we've talked about it-we 
have songs already.” 


while buzzed on cough-syrup- 
laced drinks after a show. “The 
menu said, ‘If you suffer from 
the fear of missing out, order 
the combination platter,” Har- 
rison recalls. “That's so real.” 

Guests include Ben Harp- 
er and RZA, who kicks a 

raw verse on standout 
cut “thewaitaround.” 
“He brought along an 
actual ninja — this 
scary-as-fuck, Jet 

Li-looking moth- 

erfucker,’ Har- 

rison says. “I'll 

never forget it.” 
MATT DIEHL 
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LONG LIVE IMAGINATION 
What will you imagine with the EOS Rebel T3i 
and EF lenses? Long Live Imagination. 


You inspired a Ron Howard production 
with your photographs. How will you 
inspire Ron's next project? Learn more at 


youtube.com/imagination 





“CARS ARE A BIG PART OF 
MY MUSIC, BECAUSE THEY'RE 
A BIG PART OF MY LIFE.” 


-TIM MCGRAW 










THE STORY CONTINUES BY 
DOWNLOADING THE AURASMA 
APP AND POINTING AT THIS AD. 
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Lars are a part of our way of life. And if you love cars as much as we do, you want to Keep your engine running clean and strong for 
as long. as possible. That's why Pennzoil® motor oil is formulated to help maintain engine cleanliness and to clean out sludge /esset 
oils can leave behind? SEE TIM’S STORY AT FACEBOOK.COM/PENNZOIl 


JOIN TIM MicGRAW AND PENNZOIL ON THE “BROTHERS OF THE SUN” TOUR Not just oil, Pennzoil. 
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Carlos Santana Blasts Off 
at Las Vegas Club Shows 


Guitarist’s busy year also includes 
new album, co-headlining tour 
with the Allman Brothers Band 


Santana told the audience at Las 

Vegas’ House of Blues on arecent eve- 
ning. “You don't have to die to go to heaven.” 
He went on to prove it with a solo on 1969's 
“Evil Ways” that made the divine manifest, 
even before it segued into John Coltrane's 
“A Love Supreme.” 

Santana turns 65 in July, but he couldn't 
be further from retirement. In May, the 
guitarist kicked off a two-year residen- 
cy in Vegas — the same month when he re- 
leased his 36th album, an instrumental set 
called Shape Shifter. On July 22nd, he'll hit 
the road for a week of co-headlining shows 
with the Allman Brothers Band at East 
Coast amphitheaters, including Long Is- 
land’s Jones Beach and Maryland's Mer- 
riweather Post Pavilion. Then he'll return 
to the Vegas house where he lives with his 
wife, drummer Cindy Blackman Santana. 
“We're putting pictures of Coltrane and 
Miles and Hendrix all over,” he says, “so it 
feels more like a home.” 

Although Santana's two-hour sets at the 
House of Blues typically include his big- 
gest chart hits, from 1970's “Black Magic 
Woman" to 1999's “Smooth,” the focus stays 
on his guitar wizardry. “It’s very intimate, 
and it gives me a chance to explore the 
unknown with my band,” Santana says. 
“They trust me - they know I'm not going 
to leave therm in the desert with no water.” 
And while the 10-piece band looks happi- 
est stretching out on Afro-Latin jazz cuts, 
it attacks rock and funk with equal vigor. 


OT Santana tt YOU THIS,” CARLOS 
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“T tell my band, ‘If people remember us 20 
years from now, I want them to remember 
twothings: the sound and the energy, “says 
Santana. “This is not a wishy-washy band. 
When people come to see Santana, it’s like 
going to the zoo and watching the lions 
being fed as they're roaring for the meat.” 

Shape Shifter is a serious guitar show- 
case, heavy on fusion and astral jazz. While 
practicing the instrument used to feel like 
a chore, Santana now says he loves to “take 
his fingers for a walk,” playing as long as five 
hours without noticing the passage of time. 
He adds that the biggest influences on his 
playing these days aren't other guitarists, 
but vocalists like Marvin Gaye. 





“It's like going to the zoo and 
watching the lions being fed,” 


Santana says of his live act. 


Santana is especially psyched for his up- 
coming Allmans gigs. “All this time, we've 
never done any concerts together,” he says. 
He has some typically cosmic ideas for on- 
stage collaborations with the Allmans: He's 
currently pondering how Michael Jackson's 
“The Way You Make Me Feel” would sound 
as a Southern shuifle. 

Santana tries to infuse all his live per- 
formances with that spirit of invention. 
“There's certain songs that people need to 
hear, so we do those,” he says. “But we also 
make sure to invest in the unknown, to 
throw away the set list in the middle of the 
show. Sometimes, no one knows where I'm 
going to go — not the band, not myself, not 


anybody.” GAVIN EDWARDS 


LOVE TIM 
McGRAW? 





Share your car story at 
Facebook.com/Pennzoil 
and you could win tickets 
to see Tim live in concert* 
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FIONA APPLE 
“Every Single Night” video 
In the supertrippy clip for 
her freat new ballad, 

Fiona rolls around inthe 

dirt with snails, rocks an 

octopus as a hat, feeds 

fish to ahunegry alligator 

and kicks back in bed 

with a dude wearing 

a creepy bull 

mask. It’s sort 

of like her 

breakthrough 

video for 1996's 

“Criminal,” if it 

took place ata 

wildlife preserve 

instead of aseedy 

house party. 


/4 HIT-BOY 
£3. “Jay-z interview” 

B The genius producer behind 
Jay-Z and Kanye's “Niggas in 
Paris” grabs the mic himself 
on this surprisingly hot single - 
name-checking Robert Frost and 
Edgar Allan Poe over a warm, 
brass-laced backdrop. 





ay LIARS 

gt Wixiw 

XW The noise-rock 
trio zag toward spooky, 
Kid A-ish vibes on 

their spellbinding sixth 
album (pronounced 
“wish you"). The mu- 
tant computer rhythms 
and mantralike vocals 
are totally worth the 
weird nightmares that 
might result after they 
get stuck in your head. 


h Hear It Now! check out 


~ ROLLING STONE'S must-hear music picks 


at rollingstone.com/rsplaylist. 
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= KILLER MIKE 

ry R.A.P. Music 

GF oly futuristic hip-hop mas- 
terpiece! Atlanta MC Killer Mike 
tapped Nineties underground vet 
El-P to produce his latest album - 
packed with fiery political rhymes, 
Ronald Reagan samples and sick 
oddball beats. Amazing, for real. 


== METRIC 
F i (oOeroocthing 
ri , Breatnineg 
iins = 5S for" 
UNCerwalel 


The Canadian indie crew's 
fifth album, Synthetica, peaks 
with this glammy tune, layer- 
ing brightly burbling synths 
and revved guitars underneath 
singer Emily Haines’ beautifully 
breathy vocals: “Is this my life? 
Am | breathing underwater?” 


4 ® RADIOHEAD 

FF “Full Stop” (YouTube) 
daa Radiohead's spring tour 

has been full of mind-blowing 
treats for hardcore fans - like this 
ominous, bass-driven new groove 
that the art-rock kings busted out 
for the first time ever in Chicago. 





=F THE BEACH BOYS 

4“~ “Pacific Coast Highway” 
@ OF “sunlight’s fading, and 
there's not much left to say,” Brian 
Wilson sings on this perfectly mel- 
ancholy, Smile-ish ditty - part of 
the seriously moving medley that 
closes out the Beach Boys’ new LP, 
That's Why God Made [he Radio. 





a SMASHING PUMPKINS 


in=snantican' 
Panopticon 


SF e's back! Billy Corgan’s 
latest opus is full of wildly catchy, 
over-the-top prog jams. Our fa- 
vorite? This Gish-y gem, featuring 
skyscraper-size riffs 
and wounded-angel 
vocals from Cor- 
gan. Crank it up, 
close your eyes 
and pretend it's 
the Nineties, 


- 
















Tonys. his new 


I 
and loving Bruce 


Once - the Broadway musical 
based on the hit 2006 indie 
film starring irish singer- 
songwriter Glen Hansard and 
Czech folkie Marketa Irglova - 
cleaned up at the 66th annual 
Tony Awards on June loth, 
taking home eight trophies, 
including Best Musical, “It's 
fucking amazing!” says Han- 
sard, who just released a new 
solo LP, Rhythm and Repose. 
“After the ceremony, | was 50 
blown away that | took a 40- 
block walk to clear my head.” 


STAGE FRIGHT Hansard was 
initially wary of plans to take 
his and Irglova’s songs to 
Broadway. “I was kind of hor- 
rified with the notion, to be 
honest,” he says. “| pleaded 
with them not to do it. But 
after seeing rehearsals, | was 
overwhelmed by how much 
grace they treated it with.” 


DOWNTIME After Once, 
Hansard and Irglova spent 
nearly five years touring and 
recording - while starting and 
ending a real-life romance, 

He cut Rhythm and Repose in 
New York during a much- 
needed year off from the road. 
“This was the easiest record 
I"ve ever made,” Hansard says. 
“That's why | called it Rhythm 
and Repose, because I'm 
beginning to believe that rest 
is a5 important as work.” 


E STREET SHUFFLE Hansard 15 
a huge Bruce Springsteen fan: 
He brought Clarence Clemons’ 
nephew Jake on tour before 
the younger sax man joined 
the E Street Band, and Han- 
sard tries to live by a piece of 
advice that Springsteen once 
gave him, “He said, ‘When 
you have success, you need 

to mark it, even if it's opening 
a beer or going to dinner 

with your family.’ | remem- 
ber thinking, Jesus, that's so 
true!’" SIMON VOZICK-LEVINSON 
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sa Paradis let me stay in a little house on their property in 
the South of France, That's where I finished it, 
Johnny plays guitar on the album. ! heard you 
wrote the new song “Nine” while hanging out 
with him in Puerto Rico. 

I've known Johnny for about tive years, and I like 
to watch my friends work. If my friend's a baker, 
I want to see him bake. So I went to Puerto Rico 

while Johnny was working on The Rum Diary. 
Acting is just grueling, It’s the least romantic 
of the arts. Seeing Johnny's discipline was 
arevelation, 

How many books and albums are 
you working on right now? 

[Laughs] Three books and a little 
album of Appalachian-style songs. 
Robert used to scold me for work- 
ing on so many projects at once, but 

it's just a part of my nature. I have a 
detective story in the works. T love 
detective TV shows — The Killing is 
my favorite. Another book is a sort- 
of parallel to Just Kids. 
That book ended with you on 
the cusp of fame. Will you pick 
up where you left off? 

No, no, no. When I was touring 
my book, | wrote down all of the 
questions people asked me, things 
I didn’t address in the book. Like, 
what compelled me to write a cer- 
tain song, or my view of religion. I 
have no qualms about telling those 
stories, if [can tell them well. 
Your fans flock to your annual 

birthday shows at New York’s 
Bowery Ballroom. But | under- 
stand that tradition is over? 
We've done the shows for 14 
years now, I think. I turned 65 
onstage at the Bowery last year. I 
thought this year wed do something dif- 
ferent, maybe. I’m still contemplating it. 
It feels like your band is on fire right now. 

Were like a military unit. We go to the front and 
we have each other's backs. We can do anything. 
We can fail, happily, together, or have wondrous 

moments. For better or worse, in sickness and in 














































Patti Smith , 


On her far-out new album, her 
follow-up to ‘Just Kids’ and the 
ereatness of Neil Young 


BY AuUStIN SCcafes 


ATTI SMITH’S 1ITH ALBUM, “BANGA,” 
includes songs inspired by Renaissance 
painter Piero della Francesca, Amy 
Winehouse, Soviet novelist Mikhail Bul- 
gakov and Johnny Depp. “Some people think it's 
just craziness, you know?” says the singer, 65. 
“But it’s not! It’s the mosaic of the human con- 
sciousness.” A champion niultitasker, Smith has 
also been working on several books — including 
a follow-up to Just Kids, her award-winning 
2010 memoir of her life with artist Robert 
Mapplethorpe — and preparing for a fall tour 
opening for Neil Young. Smith checks in from 
New York on the day of Banga’s release. “In 
the old days, you could sneak off to a record 
store and watch them line up,” she says. “I don't 
know how people buy records now - but it’s 
still exciting.” 


Where were you the day Horses was 
released in 1975? 

We were in L.A., so we went to Tower Rec- 
ords and hung out with everybody buying it. 
We were so happy because we were record 
buyers too, [ remember standing in line for 
a couple of hours at a store in Philadelphia 
to buy Blonele on Blonde. 

Why did you cover “After the Gold 
Rush” on this album? 

[ love covering Neil's songs because I can 
sing them in the same key, “Constantine's 
Dream” is so apocalyptic, and I didn’t want 
to end the album so dark. I wanted to write something 
cautionary that had some dawn init. | was sittingin acafe 
one day and “After the Gold Rush” came on, and I thought, 
“That's it. Neil has already written the song 1 need.” 
| love “Constantine's Dream,” which is about Piero 
della Francesca’s series of paintings “The History 
of the True Cross.” Where did that come from? 

This record is really like constellations crisscrossing health, we're all together. 
each other. | went into this church in Arezzo, Italy, seek- . I'll never forget when you sang with Spring- 
ing solace after I had a terrible dream, and I saw the >) steen and U2 at the Rock and Roll Hall of 
painting “Constantine's Dream.” I had been searching Fame anniversary shows in 2009. What are 
for that painting ever since | received a posteard de- your most memorable performances? 
cades ago with that image. Finally seeing it struck me Aside from playing with my band, I would 
so deeply that I had to write about it. have to say singing “Dark Eyes” with Bob 
And the lyrics are all improvised? That's nuts! Dylan [in 1995]. | had started performing 

I did two takes. [can’t remember if it’s the first or again after 16 years, and we were opening for 
second. I've listened to a lot of opera in the last cou- Bob, and I was nervous. He said I could pick 
ple of years, and it felt like improvising a long aria, any song from his catalog to sing with him. 
Where did you write Just Kids? [ was up all night thinking about it. “Dark 

That was very difficult, because it was so sad. I Eyes” is one of his most overlooked songs. 
shelved it quite a few times, but I decided I had The lyrics are so beautiful, like William 
to doit, because [d promised Robert] woulddo J Blake's words on Milton. When I think 
it. | don't write well in New York, so I went to /, about it, | shudder, Singing it with him 
France and wrote in a little room in the Minis- every night was transporting. It was like 
try of Culture. Then Johnny Depp and Vanes- being in love, really. 
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CHOOSE THE 
NEXT BIG THING 


Which of these six artists will be spotlighted in ‘Rolling Stone’ this fall? 





OLLING STONE IS SPOTLIGHTING THE the winner. Check out videos, interviews and more at 
coolest ladies in rock & roll with a special \j RollingStone.com/womenwhorock, where you can 
“Women Who Rock” issue this fall - and vote for your favorite artists. In August, the top two 
one lucky new artist will be featured on the finalists will face offin a head-to-head performance 
magazine's back cover. Our editors have picked six fi- at the Rolling Stone Rock Room during Lollapaloo- 
nalists representing the best up-and-coming femaletalents za. Then you'll have another chance to vote online and crown 
in rock, country, pop and hip-hop, butitsuptoyoutochoose — the cover-contest champion. May the best woman win! 





Rye Rye in 
Las Vegas 


Rye Rye 


WHO Baltimore's Rye Rye, 21, scored a local 
club hit with 2006's speaker-shredding “Shake 
It to the Ground” - which convinced M.I.A. to 
sign Rye Rye to her N.E.E.T. imprint and take 
heron tourasa hype girl. “M.LA, taught me ev- 
erything,” says the MC, born Ryeisha Berrain, 


“She told me, “Don't let nobody change you. 
SOUND For her debut LP, Go! Pop! Bang!, Rye 
Rye recruited Swedish House Mafia’s Steve 
Angello, Robyn and Akon to help create a 
blend of glow-stick-friendly dance beats and 
hip-hop attitude. “The bass better be hard- 
hitting,” she says. “I can't feel music if | don't 
feel the bass.” 

BABY STEPS Go! Pop! Bang! was originally 
planned to come out back in 2009 - but then 
Rye Rye got pregnant (her daughter, Kennedi, 
arrived later that year). “It was the peak of my 
career, and | had to take time off,” she says. “It 
was Stressful, but it gave me time to mature.” 

HELLO, HOLLYWOOD Rye Rye landed a part 
in this year’s 21 Jump Street after flying to 
L.A. for an audition with star Jonah Hill. “They 
wanted to see if | could keep up with him talk- 
ing shit,” she says. “We argued for the longest 
time - and everybody loved it.” MATT DIEHL 


native. “| grew up watching kids break their 
arms crowd-surfing to Thrice and Taking 


eC Y Back Sunday at the Warped Tour.” 


IAL &T Early on, Dey got a foot- 
) 23-year-old Devin Star Tailes, aself- hold in the industry by singing hooks for 
described “small-town girl from suburbia,” ‘top artists. “When | worked with Travis 
got her big break when club-pop crew Far = Barker, | was so embarrassed,” she says. 
East Movement sampled her voice on its  “Blink-182 was my first concert!” 
2010 smash “Like a G6.” This year,Dev'ssexy {NK BIG Dev’s arms are covered with 
single, “In the Dark,” went platinum, bold tattoos of flowers, jewels and song 
9 Dev's debut LP pairs New Wave ice- lyrics. “My dad is tatted up, 50 | got my 
queen vocals with massive trance synths. first tattoo with him,” she says. “We just 


&. 






“My music is electronic, but! take aspects kick itand get our ‘bro time’ on when we ; : —— tour wi 
from hip-hop and punk," says the California goto the tattoo shop together.” M.D. J Sn | a] with 


Usher 
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— Delta Rae 


eX HO Songwriter brothers lan and Eric Hall- 

jes called on their younger sister Brittany and 
childhood friend Elizabeth Hopkins to front 
their rootsy pop tunes. Says Hopkins, 27, “! 
could sing harmony with Brittany in my sleep.” 


5c ) If Fleetwood Mac came up in North 
Carolina, they might resemble Delta Rae. 
“There's a magical thing about the South,” says 
Brittany, 22. “Fireflies and thunderstorms in 
the it seaid dead 


Warner Bros. exec 
Seymour Stein- who helped discover Madonna 
and the Ramones - signed Delta Rae after visit 
ing them at their house in the Carolina woods 
last year. Says Brittany, “Now we just want to 

- “i "2 do him proud.” 
; | o£ Delta Rae's frontwomen 
COVE Cem = cive lan and Eric props for writing lyrics from 
SOCEM a female perspective. Says Brittany, “My mom 
Holljes (from left) did a good job imbuing them with some good, 
me sensitive souls,” ERIKA BERLIN 


Rita Ora 


WHO Born in Kosovo and raised in 
West London, the pop starlet has a 
powerful mentor in Jay-Z. “| was 
really, really nervous to meet 
Jay.” Says Ora, 21, who signed 
with the rap giant's Roc Nation | 
label in 2009, “But at the same 
time | was so excited.” 


SOUND Her Rihanna-ish sum- > iy Bl. e 

mer blast “How We Do(Party)" ‘Si wal) : au | 

Samples the Notorious ‘on y - 3 . , ; armin 

B.1.G., and her U.K. chart- ‘_a— - 7 

topper “R.1.P."” Was written ra 4 40 When real-life couple Amy Heidemann and Nick 
for her by Drake. “I really Pre Noonan, both 26, posted a superpoppy cover of Chris 
connected to the song,” she i Brown's “Look at Me Now” on YouTube last year, it racked 
says. “It made me feel hot!" .. ~—- up a million views within 24 hours. Says singer-rapper 
ROCK OUT Growing up, : Heidemann, “ We eventually got to thank Chris Brown in 
Ora idolized Janis Joplin. ot person for allowing us to destroy his song.” 

“Janis didn't really care fw ww ) Karmin calls their style “swag pop” - a glossy mix 
about how she looked vi. oh? of enormous Top 40 hooks and rapid-fire rhymes. Says 
onstage,” she says. “Peo- é Noonan, “Why can't a white girl from Nebraska rap with- 
ple really loved her for what out swears?” 

she was like. | loved anyone TH t Heidemann played more than 
who was confident in their 400 weddings before Karmin made it big. “I've got scars 
skin.” MONICA HERRERA ates on my feet from being stepped on by drunk girls in heels,” 
she says. “| can’t wait for the video footage to surface.” m.p. 


‘a Sleeper Agent 


18-year-old firecracker Alex Kandel joined the garage-pop 
band after guitarist Tony Smith, 25, heard her music on MySpace 
in 2009, “We balance each other out,” she says of Smith. “He 
knows how to push me into uncomfortable situations to make 
me challenge myself.” 


D Zippy riffs and humongous sing-along choruses with 
shades of Weezer's classic Nineties hits. “| remember singing ‘The 
Sweater Song’ ta myself when | was seven years old on a four- 
wheeler,” Kandel says. 

: When Kandel was 13, her mom took her to her first 
concert - Fiona Apple in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. “| was 
blown away,” she recalls. “I recently found a diary | had written 
after the show, saying, ‘That's what | want to do.’” patrick DOYLE 
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“I'm not pissing on Deep Purple, but I'll piss on Radiohead.” -Billy Corgan 
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ALL DOWN | 
THE CANAL 
Ronnie Wood and | 
his new paramour, 
. 34-year-old Sally 
mph REEYS, celebrated 
— ey Pat 65th 





Madonna adds 
some T&A to 
her MDNA tour. 











Mad lash 


Onstage in Istanbul, Madonna 
was midway through “Human 
Nature” when she riled the 
crowd up witha fully 
intentional nip-slip. In Italy, she 
dined with young boy-toy 
Brahim Zaibat and upped the 
ante, flashing her derriere. 
When in Rome! 









OF OUR OWN 


OFC u 
ti Brice and his 
; 4's bride scored 
™~, » souvenirs in Como. 


Capo di Tutti Capi 
"SILVIO GOES HOME Pp ; Lp 
— es hin Soiree | we only played four hours once,” Bruce Springsteen said recently, 
for pizza and got | dispelling a popular E Street Band myth, But Springsteen came close on 
the Leaning Tower June 7th with an epic three-hour-and-40-minute set in Milan. Offstage, 


Shot «Bruce and Patti Scialfa celebrated their 21st anniversary shopping, while 
—_ Pa Steve Van Zandt caught the sites. 
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Bieber drew 
nearly a quarter- 
million fans to 
his Mexico City 
fiesta. 
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Bieber the | 


Conqueror 


“The pics of the crowd look CRAZY,” 

Justin Bieber tweeted on June 11th, before 
playing a massive outdoor gig in Mexico 
city’s Zocalo plaza. “I'm hyped!” Earlier 

in Paris, he soothed a mob with a killer 
megaphone rendition of “Boyfriend.” 


POKED IN FACE 

| VHO’ After colliding 
THEE 35S? with a stage prop 
/ Jimmy Page during agigin 
apparently got Auckland, New 
fooled again by Zealand, Lady 
Roger Daltrey Gaga showed off 
in London. her shiners. 


GREAT GIG IN THE SKY. 
™ DJ Kaskade helicoptered into-=——-_. 
"y his set in front of 100,000 ] 
=|. fans at the Electric Daisy 
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BLUEBERRY VANILLA GRAHAM 
GREEK FROZEN YOGURT 


If the Trojan Horse had been a cow, and the cow had been made of graham crackers, 
and its insides had been filled with vanilla Greek yogurt and blueberries, well, there 
wouldn't have been a war. There’d just be a bunch of happy people eating new 
Blueberry Vanilla Graham Greek Frozen Yogurt. And maybe a couple of stained togas. 


It’s really Greekin’ good. 









COUCH POTATO 
Louis C.K."5 
hilarious DIY 
sitcom returns. 






- 


REATEST MOMENT 
ever on Louve: the scene 
last season where he 


torments his daughters by 
singing along in the car to the 
Who's “Who Are You.” It isn’t 
just a pithy chorus or two —- he 





Louie 
Thursdays, 10:30 p.m., FX 


does almost the whole song, 
one “who who, who who” after 
another, just air-Keith-Moon- 
ing away, while his daughters 
cringe in their car seats. It re- 
ally makes you feel the pain of 
being trapped in a moving ve- 
hicle with this guy. It also helps 
answer the question of who 
Louie is. Who who, whe who? 
He's a jerk genius, that's who. 

Like a lot of moments on 
Louie, Louis C.K.’s soul-suck- 
ingly great FX sitcom, it goes 
on for-fucking-ever, which is 
why it's brilliant. Being con- 
fined anywhere with Louie is 
not much fun for anyone - least 
of all for him. (He doesnt want 
to bein that car either.) As Pete 
Townshend might have said, 11 
hours in atin can - God, there’s 
got to be another way. 

As Louie rolls into its third 
season, the man remains glori- 


The Jerk-Oftt 


ously overwhelmed by the mis- 
ery of his life as a fortysome- 
thing stand-up who's divorced 
with two kids. He's got body- 
image issues. He has no social 
skills, He has a Cinnabon prob- 
lem (he hits the airport Cinna- 
bon after the plane lands), and 
he worries a lot about his mas- 
turbation habits. As he admits 
at one point in the new sea- 
son, “I jerk off to that wedding 
album I found in the garbage.” 

Louis C.K. is so compulsive- 
ly open about his flaws that 
he appeals to the self-loathing 
Louie inside everyone. He hits 
a nerve across cultural bound- 
aries, which is why his most fa- 
mous line is still his classic ob- 
servation on 9/11: “You can tell 
how bad a person you are by 
how long after 9/11 you waited 
to masturbate. For me, it was 
between the first and second 
tower falling down.” 

As always, Lowte is a one- 
man show: Hestars, writes, di- 
rects and even edits it himself. 
He takes the punk-rock DIY 
work ethic to heart, directing 
the way Steve Albini produces, 
shoving the rawness and real- 
ness in your face. There’s a prin- 
eipled disdain for production 
values, even when he's work- 
ing with guest stars like Parker 
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Geni 
Louis C.K. is a compulsively honest, deeply neurotic, masturbatory 
schlub - and the funniest man on television By Rob Sheffield 


Posey and Melissa Leo — which 
might be why he brings out the 
animal in both of them. (Posey 
hasn't been this electric since 
Best in Show.) 

Louie's urban misanthropy 
is always tempered by the fact 
that he’s a dad, one who loves 
his daughters almost as much 
as he hates himself for resent- 
ing them. That makes him dif- 
ferent from kindred cranks like 
Larry David or Lena Dunham 


~ he doesn’t just have himself | 












































to worry about. He has depen- 
dents, and these two kids are 
innocent bystanders. That's the 


agony of Lowie: It's Curb Your 


Enthusiasm with hostages. 

So he can do vignettes about 
dismal sex (“Your sperms are 
dying inside my mouth right 
now, one lucky lady tells him), 
or scenes where his daughters 
cheer him up over dinner with 
knock-knock jokes, and both 
moments seem like part of the 
same complex life. All the real- 
ness could seem contrived, like 
an indie band that insists on 
keeping the drumstick clicks 
on the record. But that’s how 
he achieves amazingly cathar- 
tic moments like the episode 
where he gets anew male friend 
and has no idea how to make 
emotional contact. It’s rare 
to see anyone depict the awk- 
ward intimacies of straight-guy 
bonding this nakedly. It’s the 
bromance Lost in Translation. 

“Getting divorced is like 
stepping out of a time ma- 
chine,” Louie said in one early 
episode. “But it’s a really shit- 
tv time machine. It’s the kind 
of time machine that takes the 
real amount of time to take you 
tothe future.” It wasa great gag 
— yet the real punch line is that 
Louie stil hasn't gotten out 
of that shitty time machine. 
Three years after the divorce, 
he still finds himself trapped 
in his own life. Will he ever es- 
cape into a future he likes bet- 
ter? There's no way of know- 
ing. But one thing is for sure 
= he'll be air-drumming all the 
way there. @ 


High School Confidential 


Awkward. 
Thursdays, 10:30 p.m., MTV 


MTV's Awkward, is the rare 
example of a high school 
quip-and-sob soap that merely 
needed a little time to find its 
feet. it's like the equivalent 

of the gawky dork in the John 
Hughes movie who turns into 
a confident swan princess by 
prom night. Ashley Rickards 
has an earthy grace as Jenna, 
the 16-year-old accident victim 
who gets social mileage out of 
her injuries and starts juggling 
hot dudes. Rickards makes 
Jenna a believably ordinary 
heroine, with help from clever 
writing ("My menage a trois has 


Rickards shines on Awkward. 






r 








become a ménage a faux pas!”). 
She tangles with mean girls, 
meaner boys, her moronic par- 
ents - and along the way, she 
embodies some of the growing 
pains of a self-proclaimed “in- 
visible girl” who discovers that 
being visible isn't all it's cracked 
up to be, R.5. 
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PRIVATE JETS, MONSTER BEATS AND A GIANT LIGHT-UP HAT. 
UP ALL NIGHT WITH EDM’S TOP STAR BY JOSH EELLS 
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an bat fu een live show. 
W, , as dance music has beeor 
mitted ‘and Deadmaué one! f its lead- 
ers, , his concerts just keep ge i g big- 
ger, his fans more obsessive and his jets 
more new-jet-smell-y. 

Zimmerman, 31, is fair-haired and 
‘fine-featured — at certain angles, he 
rerayt (a almost pass for Justin Timber- 
lake's scuzzy younger brother - with the 
pallidscomplexion and hunger-strike 
physique of a guy who spends many 
nights sucking down Red Bulls and 
Marlboros in the glow of his comput- 
er screen. His upper body is covered in 
tattoos, most of them video-game-re- 
lated - Zelda hearts and a Mario ghost 
on his left arm; a giant green Space In- 
vader on his neck - and he’s dressed, as 
he is most days, in a.black T-shirt and 
skate-rat jeans. Underneath his base- 
ball cap - a brown snapback painted to 
look like a sprinkle-covered chocolate 
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MADNESS 


doughnut - his ears stick out 
like... well, a mouse. 

The plane touches down in Norway, 
and Zimmerman hops into a wait- 
ing van. His manager, a merry Eng- 
lishman named Paul Macrae, tells the 
group that Justin Bieber is in town, 
performing a free concert on the roof 
of the Oslo Opera House, so the tween 
trafic jam may make them late. “Are 
you fucking kidding me?” Zimmer- 
man says. “What the fuck?” By the time 
the van pulls into a loading dock un- 
derneath the venue, he was supposed 
to be on 15 minutes ago. Like a scene 
out of a movie, he hops out, takes a few 
quick drags off a cigarette and bounds 
straight onstage. 

The crowd of 3,000 is getting rest- 
less, or what passes for restlessness 
among chemically altered Scandina- 
vians. Crouching behind his battery 
of synthesizers, Zimmerman slips on 
his trademark accessory - a 12-pound, 
two-foot-wide, LED-powered mouse 
head — and pops up waving, and the 
kids in their green-glow-stick mouse 
ears go crazy. Be- ques 
hind him, a huge MIGHTY MALS 


LED screen — 24 
feet by 50 feet, 
nearly 200,000 
bulbs, designed by 


Behind the mask, 
Zimmerman isa 
Sarcastic, video- 
game-loving 


thesameteamthat Canadian dude. 
dd kanye Vest ———— 
Glow in the Dark Tour and Daft Punk's 
pyramid — displays a cartoon Dead- 
maus running through a variety of 
video games: Deadmau5 chasing Pac- 
Man ghosts, Megaman with a Dead- 
mauS head. And then Zimmerman’s 
helmet lights up, 2,000 LEDs show- 
ing a tiny Deadmau5 on DeadmauS's 
face, like that cat whose fur coloring 
spelled out cat. 

After the show - thanks to the 
northern latitudes, the sun is still lin- 
gering at 11 p.m. — Zimmerman is 
padding around his bus in white gym 
socks, drinking a Fanta, The bus is a 
Jumbocruiser: a red, 20-ton, double- 
decker behemoth pimped out with two 
refrigerators, a microwave, an espres- 
so machine, a couple of flatscreens, 
and neon lights straight out of an 
Eighties strip club. It’s a far ery from 
his old road-warrior days, when he'd 
DJ anywhere for the price of a plane 
ticket and a bar tab. He starts tell- 
ing stories about the time in Funchal, 
Portugal, when he and Macrae had a 
sword fight at a sushi restaurant; or 
the time in Medellin, Colombia, when 
he got detained at the airport by guys 
with machine guns. “Now we just play 
big cities,” Zimmerman says. “I kind of 
miss those days,” 
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DANCE _ 


ATER THAT MORNING, THE 
bus rolls into Goteborg, a 17th- 
century seaport on Sweden's 
_ west coast. It's gay-pride week- 
end, as well as high school 
graduation time, which involves thou- 
sands of teenage Swedish girls wearing 
white sailor caps while riding around 
on the back of flatbed trucks chug- 
ging beer and squealing. After a trip to 
the mall to buy a new hat - itreads1# 
HATERS — Zimmerman retreats to his 
hotel room and spends the rest of the 
day playing video games. 

Zimmerman grew up in Niaga- 
ra Falls, Ontario, the son of a stay-at- 
home mom and a dad who worked at 
GM building engine blocks. (Zimmer- 
mans mom works for him now, taking 
care of his downtown Toronto apart- 
ment and feeding his FIV-infected cat, 
Professor Meowingtons, while hes on 
tour; his dad is still at the plant.) As a 
kid, he didn't like sports (“too ADHD"), 
and merely tolerated piano recitals (“all 
dressed up, your hair fucking tacked to 
your head — it’s uncomfortable”), but 
he loved taking things apart. “Clocks, 
appliances, all that shit. I had a whole 
graveyard under my bed.” 

In high school he started doing Web 
design, and says he was one of the first 
people in the world to learn Flash. He 
still thinks about going back to school 
sometimes, just to learn about cool stulf 
that interests him - like, say, fluid dy- 
namics. “But at the end of the day,” he 
says, | dont want to be in a classroom 
with a bunch of pretentious fuckheads.” 

Basically, you know his type: a cocky, 
introverted, socially maladjusted nerd 
who's usually the smartest guy in the 
room and isn't afraid to let you know 
it. The next morning, he’s in the lobby, 
slumped in a chair. Thanks to the fes- 
tival’s noise curfew, he had to cut 13 
minutes from his set - and because so 
much of the show is built around pre- 
recorded tracks that he can assemble 
and dismantle live, that meant repro- 
gramming software, changing visual 
cues and the like, He was working until 
6 a.m., and now he's in a grouchy mood. 

“I fucking had to stay up all fuck- 
ing night to fix something that wasn't 
broken,” he says when Macrae walks 
in. “Why did we not know about this 
earlier?” 

“I told you about it in October,” Mac- 
rae says, with a patient smile. 

“Well, it's bullshit,” Zimmerman 
says. “Why did we do this?” 

“Because, Macrae says. “They pay us 
craploads of money.” 

Zimmerman says he doesn't make 
as much as you'd think. Between his 
dozen-plus crew guys and a $2 million 
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stage setup, overhead eats up most of 
his profits. He says he only (“only”) has 
a couple hundred thousand in cash, 
and most of what he earns goes back 
into the next tour. How true this is, 
it's impossible to say — one afternoon, 
an offer comes in from NBC worth 
$100,000 for a one-hour set and an- 
other $120,000 to shoot a commercial 
- almost a quarter-million dollars for a 
few hours of work, 

Over at the festival, Zimmerman's 
attitude has scarcely improved: The 











SSS 4 
“NOT TO SAY I'M NOT 
A BUTTON-PUSHER,” 
DEADMAUS SAYS. 
“BUT I’M PUSHING A 
LOT MORE BUTTONS.” 


bus is too far away, the dressing room 
sucks, there’s no good food. Macrae 
asks him if he wants something from 
McDonald's, and he says he'd like a 
Double Quarter Pounder with cheese 
and some McNuggets, then slams the 
door. Macrae returns in a few minutes 
and sets them outside his door like you 
might for a prisoner, or a wild animal. 

Pretty soon it's time for his set. From 
the crowd, it’s hard to tell exactly what 
a dance musician is doing onstage. 
Almost all of them use prerecorded 
tracks; sometimes tt seems like theyre 
getting paid to wave their arms and 
occasionally adjust their headphones. 
“If 1 wanted, I could play a fucking 
wav file and just stand there and fist- 
pump all night, and no one would give 
a shit,” Zimmerman says. In fact, he 
says, a lot of people do just that, “David 
Guetta has two iPods and a mixer and 


he just plays tracks — like, ‘Here's one 
with Akon, check it out!’ Even Skrillex 
[a friend of Zimmerman's] isn't doing 
anything too technical. He has a lap- 
top and a MIDI recorder, and he’s just 
playing his shit. People are, thank God, 
smartening up about who does what - 
but there's still button-pushers getting 
paid half'a million, And not to say 'm 
not a button-pusher. I'm just pushing a 
lot more buttons.” 

Zimmerman starts by building his 
set on his computer, programming 


Deagomaus rocks 
a huge crowd in 
New Zealand. 


whatever songs he wants to play into 
a two-hour collection of discrete six- 
minute blocks. Then he starts strip- 
ping away elements one by one - a kick 
drum here, a bass loop there, as many 
as he thinks he can get away with. Fi- 
nally, in concert, he puts it all back to- 


_ gether, re-creating each sound with 


his battalion of synthesizers, “The best 
analogy is a go-cart course,” Zimmer- 
man says. “Obviously it’s programmed, 
and some bits have to be performed a 
certain way. But the better you get at it, 
the more fun you can have.” 

In a way, Zimmerman is weirdly tra- 
ditionalist — prizing authenticity and 
performance and other “rock” values 
and rejecting anything that smells of 
pop. He disdains DJs (“It takes two 
days to learn, as long as you can count 
to four"), dismisses most dance music 
as formulaic (“Just 120 bpm with a 
fucking kick drum on every quarter 
note”) and says he's rejected requests 
to work with A-listers like Madon- 
na and Rihanna (“You name it, I've 
turned them down”), He'd much rather 
collaborate with a rock band like Foo 
Fighters, as he did at this year’s Gram- 
mys. He's even trying to get Dave Grohl 
to remix a track for the next Dead- 
maus album —- “because fuck dance 
music, you know? [just [Cont.on 50] 
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[Cont. from 48] want him to go in the 
garage with his boys, fire up the fuck- 
ing tape deck and do whatever the fuck 
he wants.” 

Zimmerman doesn't do drugs. He 


says he's only tried pot a couple of 


times, and has never done cocaine or 
Ecstasy. Partly it's because of a medi- 
cal condition, neurocardiogenic syn- 
cope, that makes drug use dangerous 
for his heart; but mostly he just doesn't 
like feeling out of control. Which is sort 
of ironic, considering he’s kind of... 

“Pandering to that?” he says. “Yeah. 
Absolutely. 'm not stupid. I see it - 
like, an 18-year-old girl getting finger- 
banged and puking over a rail — like, 
are you seriously having fun right now? 
But I don't think the drugs are nearly 
as bad anymore. That's kind of why I 
had that go at Madonna.” 
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HE NEW SUPERSTAR CLASS 





Three months ago, at Miami's Ultra 
Music Festival, Madonna asked the 
audience, “How many people in this 
crowd have seen Molly?” - a barely 
coded way of saying, “Who here is on 
Eestasy?” Zimmerman raced to Twit- 
ter to voice his disapproval, saying, “Are 
you so fucking uncreative after a 30- 
year career you have to resort to drug 
references?” Today, he says his beef 
wasn tso much about a53-year-old pop 
star trying to co-opt a trend (“You want 
to be ‘hip’ and ‘cool’ and ‘funky grand- 
ma?” he says. “Fine. It’s not my place 
to say you're irrelevant”) and more that 
she was hurting a scene that’s just start- 
ing to recover from the News-at-11 fear- 
mongering that shut down raves in the 
Nineties. “If you're gonna come into my 
world,” he says, “at least do it with a lit- 
tle more dignity. I understand she has 





im 9 ‘ 


millions more fans, and is way more 
successful than I'll ever be. But it’s like 
talking about slavery at a fucking blues 
concert. It’s inappropriate.” 


UCcK, FUCE, FUCK!” 

a | The next day, Zimmer- 
man is in rainy Stockholm, 
chain-smoking Marlboros 


at his laptop while he plays 
an online RPG called Diablo II/. His 
character is named CatSmasher: “He's 
a barbarian,” he says. “Just hack-and- 
slash. A lot of people like to be wizards 
and sit back and throw spells. But I like 
to get all up in their shit.” 

For the next few hours, Zimmer- 
man just sits there, smoking and click- 
ing. He ashes his butts in a half-emp- 
ty water bottle. Then he starts putting 
them out on the carpet. (Cont. on 52] 
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MADNESS 


[Cont.from50| Then, my coffee. 
At one point, a young man pokes his 
head in the doorway, and Zimmer- 
man glares at him. “It’s not a specta- 
tor sport,” he says. The guy scurries off. 

Finally, around 5:00 — after eight 
hours of nearly uninterrupted gaming 
- Zimmerman heads over to the crew 
room to check on his Mau5 head. The 
Mau5 head is his not-so-secret weap- 
on. As a symbol, it’s pretty much per- 
fect - whimsical and childlike, but with 
an underlying hint of menace, with the 
added bonus of looking great on a T- 
shirt. “It's McDonald's,” Zimmerman 
says. “No one’s got a brand that strong.” 


“YOU WANT TO BE 
‘HIP’ AND ‘COOL’ AND 
‘FUNKY GRANDMA?” 
DEADMAUS SAYS OF 
MADONNA. “FINE.” 


(As for its similarity to another famous 
rodent, he's unapologetic: “Someone at 
the Disney patent office fell asleep on 
that one.”) 

For this trip, he brought his classic 
carbon-fiber number and the big one 
with the LEDs. Over in the production 
room, they're doing some brain sur- 
gery on that one, the fiberglass sphere 
laid on the table like a giant electronic 
hamster ball. The problem is the cam- 
era that Zimmerman uses to see out: 
It's mounted at the wrong angle, so 
everything on his goggle-monitors is 
out of focus and off. 

He spends a few minutes sawing at it 
with a butter knife, then with a blade 
from a wine-bottle opener. Eventually 
he gets it the way he wants it, and puts 
it on for a test drive, lumbering around 
the room with a glowing orb on his 
head like some steampunk-robot scuba 
diver. In a few minutes he'll go outside 
and play his show for a few thousand 
rain-drenched Swedish kids, writhing 
around on each other like some kind of 
Viking rave orgy -— but you get the feel- 
ing he'd be happier just to stay here, 
tinkering with his toys. “I want to ask 
the Jim Henson Company to build an 
animatronic one,” he says, popping the 
helmet back off his head. “Like maybe 
the mouth can move, and the smile 
could get bigger. Or maybe the aper- 
ture of the eyes - the pupils dilate, and 
you can see the lights behind them.” He 
purses his lips, then smiles one of the 
first real smiles he’s smiled all week- 
end, “That's a really good idea, actual- 
ly. I need to write that down.” 
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Bassnectar in 
your facenectar 














































Meet the former death-metal kid whos one of 
the biggest, wildest acts in the EDM explosion 


orin Ashton, the 34-year-old who 
poes by Bassnectar, sold more 
than 220,000 tickets to his North 
American gies last year, more 
than any other dance-music act 
except for Tiésto and Deadmaus — but 
he's cut from a different cloth than most 
guys in the EDM scene, With a slender 
physique and a gentle, upbeat man- 
ner, Ashton grew up ina commune in 
Silicon Valley until his parents became 
born-again Christians when he was five. 
In part as a reaction to this upbringing, 
he became a metalhead = “I went from 
heavy to death to black metal, always 
looking for something harder and dark- 
er,” he says. He discovered techno via a 
show on a Stanford college station. “That 
music appealed to me immediately, and 
| started going out to raves,” he says. “I 
appreciated the mystique of being part 
of something underground, but where 


the atmosphere was very friendly. When 
| went to death-metal shows, | was defi- 
nitely the friendly spirit in the room.” 
Before long, Ashton was part ofa 
group that threw full-moon parties in the 
woods of Northern California. He also 
became one of the most beloved DJs at 
Burning Man, mixing everything from 
dubstep and rap to circus music ina live 
show as intense as Skrillex's. His early 
tracks ranged from psy-trance to ethe- 
real breakbeat, but these days he’s been 
more into “bass music.” “I'm interested 
in low-frequency sound, an experience 
that was previously preserved for 
natural disasters,” he says. “But last 
night in Vegas, | played with some of the 
hardest dubstep DJs, and three mosh 
nits formed. | love mosh pits when the 
energy's good, but this didn't have that 
vibe - 50 | played something that was 
more musical.” VANESSA GRIGORIADIS 
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WHAT ARE DJS 
DOING UP THERE? 


New technology makes it possible to do amazing things 
as a DJ - or, some say, pull a modern Milli Vanilli 


FTER “HOW TO FAKE YOUR 

Fans circulated on You- 

Tube last year, house-music 

veteran DJ Sneak could no 

longer keep his rage under 
control. The video shows Steve An- 
gello, one of the superstar DJ trio 
Swedish House Mafia, leisure- 
lv smoking cigarettes and sipping 
drinks as the sound system pours 
out what appears 
to be a prerecorded 
dance mix to thou- 
sands of festival- 
goers. Via Twitter, 
Sneak assailed Angel- 
lo as a Milli Vanilli of 
contemporary dance 
music. “There's a lot 
of fake DJs out there,” 
Sneak tells ROLLING 
STONE. “You dont 
want some clown up there smok- 
ing cigarettes, taking pictures, not 
wearing headphones, not working 
equipment -— sometimes it’s not even 
plugged in. It’s Spinal Tap.” 

For decades, DJs alternated songs 
by switching vinyl records on two 
turntables; they used headphones 
to hear the incoming tune and 
manually “beat-match” the tracks. 
Today, software like Traktor and 
Serato allows DJs to pull songs 
from iTunes, tinker with beats per 
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“YOU DON'T 
WANT SOME 
CLOWN UP 
THERE - IT’S 
SPINAL TAP.” 


minute and record sets in advance. 
And as live dance music has grown 
into a billion-dollar business, some 
are concerned about the growing 
perception that not all artists are 
creating a spontaneous mix. “I would 
compare this to pop music — a lot 
of these acts are Britney Spears,” 
savs Gary Richards, veteran DJ and 
founder of the L.A.-based Hard 
Festivals. “They're not 
the real deal.” 
Angello has thor- 
oughly denied Sneak's 
attack, arguing the 
13-minute clip was 
from an intensely cho- 
reographed part of the 
show set to lights and 
pyro. “Of course it's 
mixed live! What do 
people think we do? 
That's ridiculous,” says SHM manag- 
er Amy Thomson. Adds Tim Smith, 
Skrillex’s manager, “Most DJs mix on 
the fly, but there are people out there 
with prerecorded sets who have very, 
very intricate production. And that 
can give the consumer a better show,” 
Still, there are plenty of DJs who 
love to mix live. “I'm proud of my 
mistakes,” says Erol Alkan, who has 
remixed tracks for Daft Punk, Hot 
Chip and others. “I'm human, and I’m 


probably drunk.” STEVE KNOPPER 








NINETIES 
SUPERSTARS 
RAVE ON 


It's re-lectronica! From the Chemical 
Brothers to Fatboy Slim, Lollapalooza- 
era vets are still rocking it in 2012 


THE CHEMICAL 
BROTHERS 


The British duo, who burst 
out of the same scene as Or- 
bital and Underworld (who 
are both still doing it too) 
with anthems like “Hey Boy 
Hey Girl” and “Block Rockin’ 
Beats,” are still major headlin- 
ers, Check their mind-melting new 
live DVD, Don't Think, for proof. 







DAFT PUNK 


Every major EDM act, from 
Deadmau5 to Skrillex, owes ¢ ) 
a monster debt to the Jad - 
French robot duo, Their > ot 
Tron soundtrack might have 4 

been a little Hans Zimmer, 

but everything else they've i 

ever done is full-on epic. Espe- 
cially their 2007 tour - featuring 
an illuminated pyramid - which showed 
everyone else how intense a live experi- 
ence dance music could be. 


| 
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FATBOY SLIM 


How many late-Nineties 
songs are better than 
“Praise You"? Not many! 
Norman Cook is still lifting 
dancers on festival stages 
from Miami to Barcelona 
with a supersunny mix of 
electro, hip-hop and whatever 
else he feels like. 


THE PRODIGY 


These dudes’ aggro energy - 
on tunes like the seriously 
un-Pc “Smack My Bitch 

Up" - won them tons of 

rock fans (and got them 

the cover of this magazine), 
This summer they're topping 
Euro fests and working ona 
new LP. 
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RICHIE HAWTIN 


The techno legend pioneered 
live EDM shows as Plastik- 
man - now he's offering 

kids a taste of something 

a little tougher at fests like 
Electric Daisy: “I'm hoping 
as this explosion continues, | 
can give a wider scope of what 
electronic music can be,” 
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We know you've been sleeping in your contact lenses. 
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THE LENS YOU CAN rest easy IN. 








A wild 
r ee 
night at 
ibiza’s | 
Amnesia | 





WHERE TO PARTY IN 2012 


From Sin City's palaces of excess to Burning Man's seriously hip sounds 


IBIZA 


ALL SERIOUS PARTY PEO- 
ple are required to make 
a pilgrimage to dance mu- * 
sic’s Spanish-island mecca. 
Through September, the Bale- 
aric isle’s seven megadiscos will 
host the world’s biggest DJs and 
wildest club nights. 














AMWNESIA The titanic indoor- 
outdoor disco — which holds 
5,000 clubbers — is the sum- 

mer home for some of the 
planet's best weekly parties, 
from techno wizard Sven 
Vath’s Cocoon (hosting Ricardo 
Villalobos and Cassy) to Together 
(with Skrillex and Swedish House 
Mafia’s Axwell). 


PACHA Since the Studio 54 era, 
Pacha has been Ibiza’s most 
famous party palace. This 
summer, get down at glam 
nights with international 
headliners like Tiésto and 
David Guetta. 
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“> 1 AS VEGAS 


NEW YORK MIGHT NOT BE THE 
planet's greatest club town any- 


more, but two other U.S. cities 
have grown major scenes: Miami 
and especially Vegas (left) 
- with a huge nightclub in 
nearly every resort and the 
yearly insanity of the Electric 
Daisy Carnival. 


MARQUEE The cool Cos- 
- mopolitan hotel's giant 
© disco rocks day (with a 
) pool party) and night to 
spinners from Benny Ben- 
nasi to Laidback Luke. 


MS The Encore’s luxe club is 
the Yankees of nightlife, with 
an absurdly big-ticket lineup of 
residents: Deadmau5, Skrillex, 
Tiésto, Diplo and tons more. 


BURNING MAN 


MORE THAN 48,000 PEOPLE 
will descend on the Nevada des- 
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ert for Burning Man this year - with 
the 4/4 boom of supercool DJs on mon- 
ster sound systems providing a 24- 
hour soundtrack. 

ROBOT HEART Follow the sound of 
the world’s hippest spinners cranking 
tunes through a double-decker-bus- 
turned-sound-system. Last year alone 
they had Wolf + Lamb, Soul Clap, Art 
Department and Jamie Jones. Epic. 





OPULENT TEMPLE Everyone from 
Tiesto to freak-dance crew Shpongle 
have rocked this laser-and-pyro- 
equipped camp. If the Ewoks had 
Ecstasy, this is what the end of Return 
of the Jedi would have looked like. 
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CSTASY RISING 








As EDM has become the mind-melting sound of the summer, ravers favorite 
little pill is back - but where does it come from, and where is it going? 


HEN ECSTASY FIRST 
exploded on the New 
York club scene in the late 
Eighties and early Nine- 
ties, the DEA had no idea 
where the MDMA was coming from. 
Considering it “kiddie dope,” federal 
agents paid little attention to the de- 
signer drug until they traced it back 
to Israeli mobsters, who controlled 
80 percent of the market and manu- 
factured it in illicit labs in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. Ecstasy use spiked 
in the late 1990s but began a steep 
decline by 2001, partly because find- 
ing high-quality pills that hadn't been 
diluted or laced with more addictive 
drugs like meth had become difficult, 
says Geoffrey Hunt, a researcher who 
has studied Ecstasy use for more than 
a decade. 

Ecstasy is now making a major 
comeback — along with the dance 
music it’s long been associated with. 
While DEA seizures are down, a re- 
cent survey sponsored by the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse found that use 
is up among high schoolers, and anoth- 
er government report found that use of 
the drug jumped 37 percent from 2008 
to 2009. Miami, New York and L.A. 
remain ground zero for the wholesale 
distribution of MDMA in the U,S,, and 
the bulk of the drug still comes from 
labs in the Netherlands and Belgium. 

These days, though, a significant 
amount is also coming in from Cana- 





da, says DEA spokesman Rusty Payne. 
This Canadian brew is turbocharged 
with methamphetamine and manufac- 
tured primarily in Hong Kong and dis- 
tributed by Vietnamese gangs. “We'd 
mix it with Special K or speed, depend- 
ing on where we were sending it,” says 
a large-scale Canadian trafficker of 
Eestasy now serving time in a federal 
prison. “In Vegas, they like something 
a little more hyper, so we'd put caffeine 
with it, make it more dance-y.” 
Increasingly, old-school Ecstasy 
pills are being replaced by a powder or 
crystal form of MDMA, which users 
call “Molly.” It has a reputation for 
being more pure than pressed pills (al- 
though obviously a powder is at least 


as easy to adulterate as a tablet is) - 
and an effect that could be described 
as a cosmic bro-hug. 

At the same time, a new breed of 
dance-friendly Ecstasy-esque club 
drugs have also joined the party - 
including mephedrone, MDPV and 
countless more. These drugs, which 
until recently enjoyed a semilegal 
status that allowed them to be pur- 
chased online or in head shops, are 
mostly created in Chinese labs using 
legal chemicals that U.S. law enforce- 
ment hadn't monitored closely. They 
are beginning to crack down on the 
new drugs, though - especially since 
many of these synthetic stimulants are 
among the ingredients in the notori- 
ous so-called bath salts. “Combine the 
rise of synthetics with the spike in pre- 
scription-drug abuse, and you have the 
new frontier of club drugs,” Payne says. 

MDMA has spread way beyond the 
rave — Molly is a major buzzword in 
the jam-band scene - and top rap- 
pers including Rick Ross, Gucci Mane 
and Nicki Minaj have all penned club- 
ready odes to “poppin’ a pill” and “dou- 
ble stacks.” But the fact that it's returned 
as dance music has grown into one of 
the biggest live draws of 2012 proba- 
bly isn’t a coincidence. “It's a perfect 
drug for dance music,” the former deal- 
er says, “because if you like music, Ec- 
stasy makes it even better. Now that 
all this music is in the mainstream, it's 
only going to get bigger.” JESSE HYDE 





“Berghain’s 
imposing exterior 
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The World's Best Club 


Inside the insanity of Berlins Berghain 


he gleefully decadent Berlin techno temple Berghain 
doesn't allow cameras for the same reason casinos 
don't: They don't want anyone to feel inhibited from 
cutting loose in the maximum possible way. From 
Friday night straight through to Monday morning 
(holy sleep deprivation!), this former East Berlin power station 
thunders to the extremely Teutonic sound of brutal, stripped- 
down techno as played by deified resident DJs including 
Marcel Dettmann and Ben Klock. Upstairs, the Panorama Bar 
features house-ier spinners, from resident Cassy to disco 
wizard DOJ Harvey. There's a good chance you won't get in - but 
if you do, you'll join an unusually welcoming tribe of style kids, 
muscled-up gay men (you might see them having sex in the 
corners) and all manner of awesomely freaky party people. 


Illustration by EDEL RODRIGUEZ 
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signature steakhouse 


REVEL 
ON A DIFFERENT LEVEL 


revelresorits.com 
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ANATOMY OF 
A KANDI KID 


We analyze one Electric Daisy Carnival 
fans over-the-top 2|st-century rave gear 


on't try this at home! (Or anywhere you might find yourself more 
than 500 feet away from Skrillex.) It used to be all you needed 
to rave were some jumbo pants, a tiny backpack full of ketamine 
and lollipops, and a healthy respect for scene-mantra P.L.U.R. 
(Peace, Love, Unity, Respect). These days, kids have added an 
extra “R” (for “responsibility” - WTF?) and a shitload of insane accessories 
- from face paint to the beaded jewelry known as “kandi,” which you're 
supposed to make yourself and give (not sell!) to your rave buds. 





EDM’S NEXT 
WAVE: FOUR 
HOT ACTS 


The new crew of global party-starters 





% 





THE ARM KANDI 


POINT | Friends NICOLAS JAAR 

eteathart | clasp hands ‘HOMETOWN New York 

ravers and slide eo While still an undergrad at Brown - he 
Know you the bracelets graduated this year - Jaar and his 

are fully | fromone band began selling out major venues 
“feeling arm to , around the world with a 2012 take on 
it” during another as ' ) Kruder and Dorfmeister-y trip-hop. 
Tiésto’s | a bonding ; 4 
Set, | gesture. 





SETH TROXLER 
HOMETOWN Detroit 
Hailing from the 
old-school techno 
capital of the world, 
Troxler relocated to 
the more happen- 

ing Berlin after high 
school. He's since 
moved to London and become one of 
the hottest underground spinners on 
the planet, known for dubby, dark and 
timeless tracks and flawless technique. 





MADEON 

‘HOMETOWN Nantes, France 

What, do they teach electro 
in French elementary 
schools? The elfin 

. 18-year-old might not be 
> old enough to party in the 
USA, but he still rocks dance 
floors and fests like Coachella 
with Daft Punk-ish jams. 







ACTUAL 
CANDY A 
must-have, 
especially if 
you can tie il 
to your rave 












kandi-like J | “4% | . SSS ee 
this Pez A > _ 
dispenser. 3 SOUL CLAP 
Val (HOMETOWN Boston 
i GIANT Part of the seriously hip 
- a q CLOWN Wolf + Lamb-affiliated 
PACIFIER A BOW TIE crew of disco-y DJs, 


Why not? the New England 
efeteta Mitt duo are best known 
more- for their excellent, 
formal pumped-up edits 
festivals. of classic tunes by 
everyone from 
Stevie Wonder to 
Talking Heads. 


rave classic! 
Totally fixes 
the annoying 


“enawing the 
inside of your 
own mouth” 
sensation. 
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JAMES MURPHY 


The LCD Soundsystem leader broke up dance rock's greatest band and 
made a movie about it - but the party isnt over yet By Brian Hiatt 


HE NEW LCD SOUNDSYSTEM DOCUMEN- 
tary, Shut Up and Play the Hits, shows 
frontman James Murphy quitting the 
past decade's greatest dance-rock act 


for a quieter kind of 
life - but so far, it hasn't 
worked out that way. 
“I've probably worked 
more in the year since 
the retirement,” 
says Murphy, who 
mixed audio from 
LCD's April 2011 
Madison Square 
Garden farewell 
show for the film 
(which hits select 
theaters on July 
18th). He's also been 
putting in late nights 
mixing the rest of the 
concert for future release, record- 
ing new songs and DJ'ing around 
the world. Says Murphy, “It certainly 
doesn't feel like the band is over.” 


You re doing a shitty job of retiring. 

Avery shitty job. But 1 didn’t want 
to die. [just wanted to, you know, put 
some closure. 

Are you regretting the decision ta 
end the band? 

I don't know. I think I'm designed 
to regret everything. But I like the chal- 
lenge of saying, “Well, what do I do now?” 

Watching the movie, it felt like the 
question of why you really ended LCD 
might be unanswerable. Is that possible? 

To a certain degree. It was a pretty flex- 
ible band. I broke it up for no good reason! 
But I did feel like the primary motivating 
force not to do it would be careerist: Like, 
“Oh, I've done all this work with LCD Sound- 
system. It seems stupid to not capitalize on 
that by keeping the name.” 

‘ou've been doing lots of DJ gigs - but 
didnt you end the band partly because you 
didn't want to travel so much? 

It's not the same kind of travel. It’s real- 
ly, really easy. It’s ike being a businessper- 
son: I'll fly to a place and then I'll eat dinner, 
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and then I'll be like, “Oh, I'm gonna go to the club 
now, because it’s 11.” You're traveling like a human 
being with a job, This is what I do to buy food, 


So you still need to work to support yourself? 
I know it seems like LCD Soundsystem 
sold millions and millions of records, but we 
didn't. I'm not a wealthy person. But I'm OK 
working. People are so obsessed with, like, “T 


need to be set forever.” It’s OK to work! 


What do you like about DJing? 
DJing is really, really pleasant 
- it’s like having people over and 
making hors d'oeuvres. I've been 
working on this block-party style 
of DJ'ing that’s making me real- 
ly happy. The Staples Singers’ 
cover of Talking Heads’ “Slip- 
pery People,” that’s a real block- 
party jam. It's not me trying to 
prove anything. It’s not like, “All 
right, were gonna settle in and 
go on a journey.” It's more like, 
“Go get a fucking hot dog.” 

What do you make of the 
way EDM is taking over pop 
music? 

The U.S. is like a Galapagos 
for dance music, No one has de- 
veloped any immunity. But I'm 
kind of stunned by hip-hop and 
R&B's embrace of what is essen- 

tially early-to-mid-Nineties Euro 
pop. It sounds exactly like the shit 
that every American made fun of 15 
years ago! Someone writes a song on a 
piano and then sells it to a pop star, and then 
they hire some DJ monkey. I'm like, “This is 


bad and it’s old.” 


Aow many years before tt won't be totally 


embarrassing to bring back LCD? 


Oh, I mean, the idea wasn't really to end 


being LCD in any form. Like, my friend's mak- 
ing a film, and there's a particular cover song 
that he wants us to get together and play. We'll 
call tt LCD Soundsystem. Who cares? 


Wait, what? Youre recording a new song 
right now as LCD Soundsystem? 
I can do whatever I want. Tomorrow | 
could say, “I have a new trance-pop act called 
LCD Soundsystem,” featuring some pop star. 
But no. I'm not planning on doing that. | 
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| OJUST WHO IS SARAH PALIN?" 

| This is Keith Olbermann talking, 
back in the summer of 2008, when the 
Alaska governor is brand-new to the na- 
tional scene and Olbermann himself is 
still in the position he pioneered, as the 
first great contemporary liberal televi- 
sion pundit, the face of MSNBC. Olber- 
mann, in his smart-aleck way, is intro- 
ducing Palin to the national in-crowd: 
“A former beauty queen and runner-up in the Miss Alaska 
contest, a star point guard who earned the nickname Sarah 
Barracuda,” he says. “A sometimes sports reporter who 
wanted to work for ESPN until she realized” - and here 
Olbermann starts to laugh, the condescension becoming 
open — “that she would have to move from Alaska to Bris- 
tol, Connecticut.” 

Television news, in 2008, is still more or less ajock’s medium, 
and this is the way that jocks bait transfer students, mocking 
them as clueless hicks. In the final years of the Bush adminis- 
tration, Olbermann has transformed liberal anger intoasmirk, 
a feeling of superiority over the dorks and freaks and clowns 
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= RACHEL MADDOW 


who run Washington. But what makes Ol- 
bermann’s introduction of Palin arresting, 
in retrospect, is not his patronizing tone, 
but the woman who is waiting to speak, on 
a splitscreen: Rachel Maddow, a 35-vear- 
old radio host who is about to debut her 
own show on MSNBC, and who will even- 
tually take over for Olbermann as the face 
of the network. 


From the start, Maddow’s brand is not 


so much out lesbian or angry liberal, but | 


full-on nerd: the chunky black glasses, 
the flailing limbs. She doesn’t seem to care 


much about the question that Olbermann | 
has fixed on: So just who is Sarah Palin? | 


“We don't know very much about Governor 
Palin,” Maddow says, when Olbermann fi- 
nally gives her a chance to speak. “She's 
basically been a human-interest story in 
terms of the political press in this country 
thus far.” Then she moves on to what real- 
ly interests her: not politics as personality 


but politics as mechanism, not who is win- | 


ning power but what is being done with it. 

Palin is being sold as a small-govern- 
ment conservative, the opponent of the 
infamous Bridge to Nowhere, but Mad- 
dow can tell the sales job is a fraud. “I went 
and looked it up in the Anchorage Daily 
News from 2006," she says, her nerd cred 
on full display. “Palin was asked point- 
blank about funding for that bridge, and 
she said, “Yes...the window is now, ” Oth- 
ers in the media had noticed the flip-flop, 
but Maddow has zeroed in on something 
else: Palin had said “the window is now” 


because Alaska’s congressional delega- | 
tion was senior enough to push the project | 


by using earmarks, the backdoor maneu- 


ver that congressmen use to enrich their | 


districts with budget-busting boondog- 
gles. Palin wasn't just for the bridge, Mad- 
dow points out, she was actually for ear- 
maries, the very thing she is supposed to 
be against. If you view polities as Olber- 
mann does, as a kind of absurdist theater, 


then this is a gaffe, a sign of Palin's naive- ' 
té and unreadiness. If you view things as | 


Maddow does, then it indicates something 
deeper, a fissure in the base of Republican 
ideology, a contradiction cracking open 
behind the presumption of power. 

You could feel a transition coming. “Ra- 
chel Maddow,” Olbermann says, his en- 
thusiasm a little competitive, “whose new 
9 p.m. Eastern show premieres here a 
week from Monday - tick, tick, tick...” 


That Monday, Maddow beat Larry King | 


in the ratings, a rare feat for MSNBC, and 
she also beat him the first week, and the 
first month. Seven weeks later, on the eve 
of the presidential election, Barack Obama 
summoned her to Florida to interview 
him, and she was made. This spring, her 
book on the arcane topic of the nation- 
al-security state stayed at number one for 
more than a month. Her show — no less 


Contributing editor BEN WALLACE- 
WELLS wrote “Girl on ‘Wire’ in RS 1148. 
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BATTLE PLAN 
Maddow and 
her team whittle 
the days events 
into a show. 


= 


partisan or liberal than Olbermann's, but 
marked by less conflict and more expli- 
cation, less righteous fury and more pol- 
icy wonkery — has become a prototype 
for MSNBC, a new idea for how liberal 


anger might play on TV, and the network 
| has added shows by hosts who think very 
| much like she does: Chris Hayes, Melis- 


sa Harris-Perry. “She's a model for every- 
one at this channel,” says Phil Griffin, the 
head of MSNBC, “They look at her and, in 
their own ways, they want to be like her.” 
Yet Maddow's success has left her feel- 
ing anguished — over the complicated irony 
of being the avowed outsider, the lesbian 
AIDS activist, who has become part of the 
establishment. Angst is such a deep and fa- 
miliar subject to her that she says the word 
with the original German pronunciation - 
ongst. “The outsider thing is just dyed-in- 
the-wool for me,” she says. “I've never been 
much ofa joiner. ” Maddow comes to Wash- 
ington each year during the weekend of the 
White House Correspondents Dinner. The 
compromise she makes between her revul- 
sion at the capital and her obligation to be 
there is to skip the event itself, agreeing to 
attend the MSNBC afterparty only if she 
can serve as bartender and avoid mingling 


| with the political elite. “I told them the only 


way I'll come is if 1 can work the party,” she 
says. And so here she is, at the end of April, 


—— ——S— 


——EE—— 


pouring drinks across a massive wooden 
bar, watching everyone get drunker and 
drunker, thinking to herselfas a guest com- 
mits the mixological sacrilege of ordering a 


vodka martini: “Not judging. Not judging. 


Judging. Judging.” 


Washington, that is to say, 1s not yet 
hers; its debates are not conducted on 
her terms, The morning after the corre- 
spondents dinner, with most of the capi- 
tal hungover, Maddow shows up to work, 
as a panelist on Meet the Press. Appear- 
ing alongside her is Alex Castellanos, a 
Republican media consultant who served 
both George W. Bush and Mitt Romney, 
an embodiment of the clubby, insider pun- 
dit culture that Maddow abhors. When 
she begins to talk about gender dispari- 
ty in pay - “Women in this country still 
make 77 cents on the dollar for what men 
make” - the genteel Castellanos, a mas- 
ter of the form, simply denies that this is 
true. Women in the workforce, he insists, 
make just as much as men; liberals are just 
“manufacturing a political crisis.” 

Maddow knows immediately that Cas- 
tellanos is lying to the audience, She swiv- 
els so abruptly in her chair, trying to make 
sense of what he is saying, that the camera 
winds up fixed on a spot just behind her 
left ear, as if it were an assassin’s scope. 
You can see her, in real time, coming to 





CHAISTOPHER SADERSOM/MACHUM 


SETH POPPEL/VEAREOON LING Any 


terms with the extent of the lie as she 
watches agreement flicker across the face 
of the other Republican on the panel. “This 
hasn't just been sold to Alex by someone 
briefing him on the subject,” she thinks to 
herself, “This is something that has actu- 


ally been sold to Republicans = this is a vi- 
sion of Republican World.” 

The tricky part is knowing what to do 
about the lie. Chris Matthews would erupt 
in thunderous outrage; Keith Olbermann 
would dissolve into a knowing sneer. But 
Maddow’s skills are different: She strives 
not for the expression of political anger 
but for its suppression, to distance herself 
from the partisan debate rather than en- 
gage it, to steward progressive fury into 
a world of certainty, of charts, graphs, 
statistics, a real world that matters and 
that the political debate can't corrupt. 
Maddow’s producers say, unexpected- 
ly, that the closest analog for her style as 
a broadcaster is Glenn Beck, whose abil- 
ities as a performer she very much ad- 
mires. Though their worldviews could not 
be more different, Maddow and Beck both 
attempt to pull off a similar trick: to re- 
lect and redirect their audience's rage at 
politics without succumbing to it. What 
Maddow is trying to build is a different 
channel for liberal anger, an outsider’s 
channel, one that steers the viewer's at- 
tention away from the theater of politics 


is to say toward policy. On-air, like Beck, 
she is almost relentlessly cheerful. “Anger 
is like sugar in a cocktail,” Maddow tells 
me, “I'd rather have none at all than a 
grain too much,” 

But this time, apparently, she lets a 
grain too much show. “Rachel, I love how 
passionate you are,” Castellanos says, cool- 
ly pivoting the argument from the facts to 
her barely contained fury. 

“That's really condescending,” Mad- 
dow replies. 

This is Maddow’s battle with television: 
to try to bring a different, more objective 
model of inquiry to a world of political 
talking points, Later that week, conferring 
with her staff, Maddow recounts what had 
actually flickered across her mind in that 
instant with Castellanos. “I wanted to say, 
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Today they already have a winner lined 
up. In Michigan, the Republican governor 
has appointed emergency financial man- 
agers to take over the affairs of some of the 
state's most debt-ridden towns, many of 
them heavily African-American. The man- 
agers, in several cases, have turned into ty- 
rants, selling off public assets to the private 
sector. One of Maddow’s producers has 
traveled around Michigan, and has lots of 
terrific tape, (“We believe in voting!” one 
citizen thunders during a town hall.) No 
one else is talking about Michigan, which 
makes it a perfect Maddow segment, one 
that will give her audience a glimpse of 
the secret workings of power, of a violation 
of rights. When it airs, it will be the most 
watched segment of the day's show. 

Maddow’s talent is explication, of ren- 
dering complex topics clearly, and so her 
show, uniquely for cable news, reserves 
the first 18 minutes of airtime for a lengthy 
essay, a deconstruction of a single politi- 
cal topic, usually some obscure conserva- 
tive shift in a state legislature, or some rip- 
ple in the foreign-policy universe that has 
gone unnoticed. Mast political talk shows 
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are filmed so tightly that the heads of their 
hosts fill the screen, so that the host's per- 
sonality is front and center. The Rachel 
Maddow Show uses a far wider shot, so 
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a house and he’s as big as a mouse.” The 
climax comes when the lesbian fumes, “T 
never even told anyone in this town I was 
a lesbian until now!” Maddow cracks up. 
“You're like, ‘Really? You? No one knew? 
Not a single person?” 

Back in 2008, shortly after Phil Griffin 
called Maddow and told her he was giv- 
ing her a prime-time television show of 
her own, she inherited the staff of Verdict 
With Dan Abrams, a show that embodied 
the gimmicky emptiness Maddow detests. 
The Sunday night before her first show, 
her executive producer, Bill Wolff, threw 
a launch party at his apartment and invit- 
ed the entire Verdict staff. When everyone 
was sufficiently liquored up, Maddow gave 
a speech. “The point was to get everyone 
excited,” Wolff recalls. ““OK, go get ‘em, 


| let's go do this."" What Maddow told them, 


instead, was that they needed to forget ev- 
erything they had ever learned — that this 
show would be completely different from 
the one theyd been working on, that they 
must forget all of the skills they'd spent 
their careers building. 

“That is crystallized in my memory,” 
says Susan Mikula, Maddow’s partner of 
13 years, who attended the party. “Every- 
one was pale. It could not have been more 
of a bummer, Or more quiet.” 

Maddow knew she had blown it. "I 
think Day One I was a bummer,” she says. 
“Forget everything you've learned! Which 
implicitly says everything you've learned 
doesn't matter to me.” 

Wolff says it took the better part of a 
vear for the Verdict staffers to remake 
themselves in Maddow’s image — readjust- 
ing their focus away from the news cycle, 
shifting their storytelling from revved-up 
to slow-burn. The perfect Maddow seg- 
ment, he says, begins with some obscure 
image from the fringes — “a bird covered 
in oil in 1979," say — and then slowly winds 
its way into the heart of the political de- 
bate. “Eventually, you realize that the story 


| of that bird is all about Mitt Romney,” he 


| that Maddow herself occupies a small- | 


‘Are you saying I'm cute when I'm angry?” | 


she recalls. “But I didn't, because when 
you're a woman on television, you can’t 
even say the word angry.” 


ACH DAY AT 2:00, ON THE 
fourth floor of 30 Rockefeller 
Center, Maddow leaves her of- 
fice and the “temple of paper” 
she has been reading and as- 
sembles her staff around a 


stories have been listed. She 
stares at them mutely for a 
while, trying to discern from the raw cur- 
rent of the news what is interesting to her, 
and to whittle the day's events into a show. 
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white board, where potential | 


er part of the screen, off to the side. The 
shift is subtle, but the message is stark- 


ly different. Bill O'Reilly, on Fox News, is | 


a combatant and a champion, Maddow is 
a guide. O'Reilly's show says, Look at me. 
Maddow’s says, Picture this. 


At the next staff meeting, Maddow is 


wearing jeans and a Boston Celtics ‘T- | 


shirt; the effect is a more stripped-down 
version of herself. Off-air, Maddow thinks, 
her humor is “darker and grosser,” and in 
staff meetings she permits herself some 
speculative license she can't on-air. She 


mentions a video from a North Carolina | 


town hall meeting she saw on YouTube, 
in which a “great tough lesbian" confronts 
a state legislator who voted to outlaw gay 
marriage. The woman goes at the legis- 
lator, Maddow says, “until she’s as big as 


| 


says, “and it fucking blows your mind.” 
This kind of indirection - starting with 
the obscure and working toward the head- 
lines — goes against the most basic rules 
of television, but for Maddow it can have 
a rare seductive power. “It's really impor- 
tant that in the top third of the segment 
you don't say “Khalid Sheikh Mohammed,’ 


_ or ‘military tribunal,’ or ‘Guantanamo,’” 


Maddow says. “Because as soon as you say 
those things, people think they know what 
the story is. If you don’t edit mercilessly to 
keep out all of the words that make peo- 
ple leap to conclusions about what you're 
going to say, you'll never persuade people 
that you're going to tell them something 
they don't already know, So you have to be, 
like, totally on.” 

That evening, Maddow begins her show 
by playing two clips: one of George W. 
Bush heralding the end of the Iraq War, 
anc one of Obama, that very day, repeat- 
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ing the same trick in Afghanistan. Then 
~ the extended, postwar American pres- 
ence in [raq clearly established in the view- 
er's mind — Maddow zeroes in on Obama's 
similar pledge to maintain a scaled-down 
military presence in Afghanistan for an- 
other decade. “If we are promising to stay 
involved through 2024,” she says, “that 
means, frankly, that there is a six-year-old 
somewhere in America today who will be 
spending 2024 in Kandahar.” It’s a classic 
Maddow moment, one that draws her au- 
dience’s eye away from the debate, away 
from Washington, and back into the coun- 
try. What matters is not how the speech 
helped Obama politically, or what Rom- 
ney said in response, but the six-year-old 
boy somewhere in America, his orders al- 
ready stamped. 

she says. Off-air, 


the anger can turn 


inward. On Monday she is despon- 
dent over a monologue on Afghani- 
stan that seemed muddled to her; “T 
had it so clear in my mind,” she says. 
Tuesday goes well, the Michigan seg- 
ment the star of the show, and she is 


ADDOW MAY BE 
careful not to show | 
her anger on-air — | 
but that doesn’t | 
mean it isn’t there. 
“I am as rage-filled 
as the next guy,” 
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minent. She says she sometimes thinks, 
“This show could be the last one I ever do.” 
Task her why that anxiety seems so pres- 
ent for her. What would she be losing if she 
lost her show? Her response is immediate, 
“My freedom,” she says, 

Maddow grew up in Castro Valley, a 
middle-class town 15 miles south of Oak- 


land. Her father, a former Air Force cap- | 


tain, worked as a lawyer for the local 
utility agency; her mother was a school 
administrator. The community was con- 
servative, and Maddow’s parents were de- 
vout Catholics. Asa teenager, Maddow al- 
ways felt like an outsider. “Rachel made 
one choice when she was 17, and it was 
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Maddow was invited to give a speech toa 
local group that promoted women’s leader- 
ship. She titled her speech “The difference 
between leadership and winning things.” 

What you see in Maddow’s emerg- 
ing activism is a conviction that estab- 
lishment cred is not a golden ticket but 
an outsider’s weapon. After college, she 
took on the cause of AIDS in prisons, 
where she encountered ordinary HIV- 
positive inmates who had come to play 
the role of prison doctor — “These were 
people who were not trained medical ex- 
perts or scientists,” she says, “becoming 
smarter and more well-versed on their 
own medical needs than the so-called 


a domine — it made all the other choices experts.” These self-educated specialists 


clear,” says Jill McDonough, a close friend 


RADIO CLASH , 
Maddow got her startin 


Massachusetts: 
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“Liked 
explaining the news." 





had mastered concepts that were “incred- 
ibly technical — not just medical in- 
formation but biochemistry and or- 
ganic chemistry! That, to me, has 
the same kind of ‘don't patronize me, 
bro!’ politics that I have. I felt like 
™! if | was ever going to be ‘streamed’ 
into anything, it was going to be that 
kind of countercultural stream. I 
never thought of it as an option to 
be streamed into the mainstream.” 
She pauses for a moment. “And I re- 
ally am now.” 

After Maddow finished her Rhodes 
scholarship, in the late Nineties, she 
moved to western Massachusetts. She 
thought she wouldn't like it much, and 
the lack of distractions would make it 


THE UIFFERENCE BETWEEN MADDOW AND OBAMA IS SIMPLE: 
“HE'S A CENTRIST DEMOCRAT,” SHE SAYS. “I'M A LIBERAL.” 


gleeful. But at dinner after Wednesday's 
show, she is in the pits again. 

“Yesterday was like a four-star show, I 
was totally into it,” she says. “Today and 
Monday - like, blawgh. Like, doesn’t get 
any worse. I've been doing this for four 
years! Why do I still have one-star shows? 
It's me - failure.” 

L ask her why she is so hard on herself. 
“My reaction to that is to say, ‘Oh, another 


bad thing about myselfis that I've allowed | 


you to see that I'm hard on myself,” she 
says. The fact that you're seeing me sweat 
is like, ‘Ah, well, 'm failing on that, too.” 

Maddow suffers, she says, from “cyeli- 
cal” depression. “One of the manifesta- 
tions of depression for me is that | lose my 
will, And I thereby lose my ability to focus. 
I don't think I'll ever have the day-to-day 
consistency in my performance that some- 
thing like This American Life has. If I'm 
not depressed and I'm on and I can focus 
and 1 can think through something hard 
and without interruption and without exis- 
tential emptiness that comes from depres- 
sion, that gives me - not mania. But I exalt. 
| exalt in not being depressed.” 

Over dinner, Maddow keeps talking 
about her career as if its end might be im- 
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of Maddew’s from their days at Stanford. 
The choice was to come out, in an inter- 
view in the college paper. “No one at Stan- 
ford was saying they were gay — there were 
no other out lesbians — and she saw that it 
was a lie,” MeDonough says. “The choice 
was, ‘I'm not going to be a hypocrite. I'm 
going to have courage. ” 

But courage had a cost. Someone 
clipped the interview when it ran and 
mailed rt to her parents. Reading the Sfan- 


ford Daily is how they found out their 


daughter was gay, “They took it poorly at 
first.” Maddow has said. 

This was 1990, during the most acute 
moment of the AIDS crisis. From Mad- 
dow’'s perspective, from within the activist 
movement, American power and authori- 
ty looked particularly callous and twisted 
during the late Reagan era. “Never men- 
tioning ATDS?" 
he totally fucking blew it.” When William 
F. Buckley showed up to speak at Stan- 
ford, drawing legions of conservatives in 
suits, Maddow helped organize a protest 
with signs that read, “Thank you for wear- 
ing a suit and tie in support of gay rights.” 
When she won a Rhodes scholarship - 
the first out lesbian to ever have done so - 


Maddow says. “Il mean, | 


| 
| 
| 
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easier for her to finish her dissertation, on 
HIV in prisons. She worked part-time for 
an AIDS advocacy group, and her friends 
assumed she would eventually move to 
Washington and become a full-time ac- 
tivist. But she also did odd jobs for money 
~ unloading trucks, landscaping - and 
eventually stumbled into a job as a morn- 
ing news reader on a local radio station in 
Northampton. As the gig became a little 
bigger — she got to play her favorite music, 
Lucero and Radiohead, what McDonough 
calls “sad white-boy stuff - she discov- 
ered that she liked it. "We were a tiny little 


market that only had tiny little news, but 


I liked being the person who made good 
sense on the air explaining that news,” she 
says. “I liked the responsibility of provid- 
ing information: news updates, snow-day 
school cancellations, weather reports, traf- 
fic snarls." 

Maddow and Mikula met in 1999. On 
their first date, they went to an NRA event, 
which was only partly ironic: They both 
like to shoot firearms. (“Susan has the 
hand-eye coordination,” Maddow says. 
“But I can't control my movements.”) 
Shortly thereafter, they went for a stroll 
In a cemetery in western Massachusetts, 
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where they were both living, and at a 
moment of nearly transcendent silence 
and beauty, while they were looking se- 
renely at 19th-century gravestones, Mad- 
dow took a gigantic pratfall, Mikula says 
that was the moment when she fell in love 
with Maddow. 

After Maddow’s show one evening, I 
go to dinner with Maddow and Mikula at 
a restaurant in Manhattan not far from 
Maddow’'s studio. They are, at the mo- 
ment, more or less marooned in New York 
by ongoing renovations on their home in 
western Massachusetts, which they re- 
turn to every weekend. Maddow seems 
less wound-up around Mikula, a 54-year- 
old artist with u hippie aspect and a big, 
willing laugh. Mikula accompanied Mad- 
dow on the book tour for Dri/t, her best- 
selling book on the national-security state, 
and what she noticed was that the people 
Maddow brought out of the closet were not 
gay kids but nerds. “You realize there are a 
lot more kids in the Model UN than you 
think,” Mikula says. Adds Maddow, “There 
were all these moms who would come up to 
me and say, ‘Do more “Moment of Geek” - 
my kid loves it!" 

Maddow experienced the early Bush 
years, in Northampton, as a kind of col- 
lective mania, The local frehouse got a 
homeland-security grant to buy a larg- 
er fire truck, in the name of national de- 
fense, and then it had to tear up the old 
firehouse, in which the new truck no lon- 
ver fit, to build a new one. The town’s water 
pump acquired a massive fence, to protect 
it from incursion. To Maddow this seemed 
evidence of a broad insanity. Many of the 
villains of Drift are the same as the vil- 
lains ofthe AIDS epidemic - the men of the 
Reagan and Bush administrations, urged 
along by an oblivious and single-minded 
self-certainty. It took her two fraught years 
to finish the book — writing for television 1s 
short-lived, while the permanence of writ- 
ing for the page triggered all her anxiet- 
ies. But working on the book — a study of 
how small groups of elites in Washington 
helped bring about a full-scale militariza- 
tion of American society - gave her a per- 
spective on something deeper: how power 
can acquire an inertia of its own. “Who- 
ever gets some now is better positioned to 
ret more in the future,” she says. “Might 
makes right.” 

One day in 2004, Shelley Lewis, an 
executive who was helping to form Air 
America, the now-failed progressive radio 
network, was passed a tape of Maddow’s 
show. “She had this incredible brightness 
of being — this sort of joy,” Lewis says. She 
called Maddow, who drove down from 
Massachusetts that afternoon. At first they 
put her on with the comedian Lizz Win- 
stead and Public Enemy's Chuck D, and 
her absurdist humor meshed well with 
theirs. Eventually she got her own show 
~ three hours on the air, everything out of 
her mouth, except for calls, scripted in ad- 
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vance. What Lewis noticed was not just | 


the complexity of her politics but her in- | 


stincts as a storyteller, the way in which 
a small detail might unfold over time to 
reveal worlds. Soon Maddow was doing 


| 


guest spots on CNN, and a regular gig as | 


an antagonist on Tucker Carlson's MSNBC 
show. It made her want to be a host. “The 
Tucker show made me pine for having a 
role in picking the topics,” she says, “Story 
selection is half the battle, and more than 
half the fun.” 


When Maddow started to sub for Olber- | 


mann while he was on vacation, she main- 
tained his ratings. In September 2008, she 
got her own program. “A huge part of her 
success,” says Lewi 1s, “is that she doesn't 
come out as angry.” 

It is a trait - one of many — that she 
shares with President Obama, the ex-com- 


OUT AND ABOUT 
Maddow with Susan 
Mikula. The two 
have been together 
since 1999. 


munity organizer, superstar scholar and 
ceiling-breaker. Like her, Obama is part 
of a tidal movement in American liberal- 
ism, in which genuinely outsider perspec- 
tives have begun to work their way into 
the mainstream. (Maddow’s own identi- 
ty as an activist, for example, is a big part 
of what earns her the trust of a television 
audience; a decade ago it would have dis- 
qualified her from having one.) What keeps 
Maddow from fully joining this migration 
is her instinctive skepticism toward power, 


her distaste for the kinds of compromises 


necessary to see your ideas become the es- 
tablishment’s. To Maddow, the difference 
between her and Obama is simple. “He's a 
centrist Democrat,” she says. “I'ma liberal.” 


HAT MADDOW IN- 
sisted on, when she 
moved to MSNBC, 
was complete editori- 
al freedom. Over the 


has achieved a rare 
measure of control. Of 
the 44 noncommercial 
minutes that The Rachel Maddow Show 
s on the air, Maddow herself is speak- 
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ing for 35 or so. When she has guests, they 
are often people whom she admires and 
with whom she agrees — while I am on set 
she hosts Paul Krugman, the foreign-pol- 
icy wonk Steve Clemons and the jour nal- 
ist Steve Coll. When the program is click- 
ing, the guests lead her deeper into a topic, 
adding theirown expertise to her insights. 
But even in these exchanges, the format 
requires that the audience place a tremen- 
dous amount of trust in Maddow herself, 
that it defer to her authority. Most cable 
news shows offer a couple of viewpoints, 
and let you choose, Maddow generally 
presents only one, and it is hers. 

“The cable-news model is that you want 
to create a fight,” she says. “Because peo- 
ple will yell! And there will be exclamation 
points and things will be in ALL CAPS 
and people will watch! Having been the 
left-wing person booked to fight with the 
right-wing person in that Punch and Judy 
show, I'm not interested in re-creating 
that. If I've booked you, I feel like you've 
got something worth listening to. With 
conservative puests, that means you can't 
just be a random hack who's here to fight 
with me because I am who I am. You've got 
to bring something to it where even with- 
out sparks flying and even with it being 
civil, you're going to Uluminate something 
that I can't.” 

If Maddow is the show's outsider who 
disdains the conventions of TV news, then 
her producer Bill Wolff is the insider, the 
man who understands them, even hon- 
ors them. A ‘TV lifer, Wolff spent vears at 
ESPN, many of them as producer of the 
afternoon shoutfest Around the Horn; 


his claim to fame is that he invented the 


“mute” button, which a host uses to cut 
off guests when they get too obnoxious. 
In his office, Wolff nods at a muted screen 
overhead, where MSNBC's afternoon host 
Martin Bashir is trying to wind up a GOP 
flunky by calling Newt Gingrich a delu- 
sional narcissist. “Audiences love conflict,” 
Wolff tells me. “Conflict sells. In cable 
news, it’s about having people disagree. 
The audience sees it as a competition, and 
gets to declare victory. They have an emo- 
tional stake. And that’s why it works.” 
While Maddow is on set, broadcast- 
ing the show, Wolff tends to stay upstairs 
in his office and monitor Twitter, to get a 
sense of how the show's fans are reacting. 
Maddow has built a base of admirers to 
the point where she now averages 1.2 mil- 
lion viewers a night, which is just over half 


_ of what Sean Hannity averages during the 
same time slot. Wolff believes that what 


past four years, she 


her fans respond to most are not neces- 
sarily the biggest news stories of the day, 
but the moments when Maddow is de- 
fending rights: “voting rights, reproduc- 
tive rights, women’s rights, really any kind 
of rights.” Viewers like to see Maddow on 
the attack: “People want to see the home 
team winning.” Oftentimes, the home 
team is af/ they want to [Cont. on 116] 
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it happens for the second or third time. 
“Tt's important to have self-esteem. Jamati- 
cans have that kind of spirit, and that's 
what has propelled us to do many things 
in the world. We don't have snow here, but 
look at that bobsled team, Amazing!” 

He inches through the commercial riot 
of Coronation Market, where farmers 
from the countryside pour into the city to 
sell their crops, and points out the bus ter- 
minal where he first arrived in Jamaica's 
capital at age 14. “Kingston was shock- 
ing, says the 64-year-old Cliff, who now 
splits his time between Jamaica, Miami 
and Paris with his French-Moroccan wife 
and their two young kids. “] grew up in 
a village where we didn't have running 
water or anything, shops weren't there. 
So if you're ready to cook and have no salt, 
you just go to a neighbor. ‘Give me some 
salt,’ you know? I wasn't accustomed to 
people cheating each other and that kind 
of thing.” 

In The Harder They Come, 
which was Jamaica's first major 
film production, Cliff stars as 
Ivanhoe Martin, an aspiring reg- 
rae singer who becomes a gang- 
ster folk hero before getting 
gunned down in a blaze of glory 
in the Jast reel, The first half 
is more or less based on Cliffs 
own journey from naive country 
boy to reggae hitmaker. (Ivan is 
conned out of all of his posses- 
sions within minutes of arriv- 
ing in Kingston.) But more im- 
portant, the film and its all-time 
classic soundtrack — featuring 
the Maytals, Desmond Dekker 
and Cliff's immortal “Many Riv- 
ers to Cross,” “You Can Get It 
If You Really Want” and “The 
Harder They Come” — intro- 
duced the world to reggae music, 
And reggae’s rebel image, before almost 
anyone outside Jamaica had heard of Bob 
Marley, was all Cliff: street-wise, charis- 
matic and cosmically funky. 

This summer, the vibrations Cliff 
beamed out to the world with The Hard- 
er They Come are returning in a major 
way. He's about to release a new album, 
Rebirth, recorded in Los Angeles with a 
crew of Jamaican-music obsessives led by 
Rancid’s Tim Armstrong. The disc, which 
beautifully captures the horn-sweetened 
sound of Sixties ska and reggae on tunes 
like “One More” and “Reggae Music,” caps 
a victory lap Cliff has been on since 2010, 
when he was inducted into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame and stunned the crowd 
with a crazy-great performance of “Many 
Rivers to Cross.” This year alone, Cliff has 
sat in with Paul Simon (who often covers 
Cliff's 1969 anti-war anthem, “Vietnam”) 
and the E Street Band (Bruce Springs- 


Assistant managing editor JONATHAN 
Rincen profiled Of Montreal in RS 1063. 
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teen's version of Cliffs “Trapped” is one of | 


his most reliably devastating live moves). 
In April, Cliff plaved the main stage at 
Coachella with Armstrong and launched 
a world tour. “He wrote some of the most 
beautiful ballads that ever came out of Ja- 


maica,” says Cliffs old friend Keith Rich- ¢ 


ards. “Unbeatable songs, and the voice of 
an angel, you know?” 


ARLIER THAT MORNING, 
Cliff brings me to his studio 
on a quiet street in Kingston's 
genteel Uptown district. A 
remote control opens a gate 
adorned with a huge metal 





sun symbol and twin lions of | 
Judah, next to a hand-painted sign that | 


reads “Sunpower Productions.” He parks 


beneath a massive old mango tree in the | 
courtyard; the walls are painted with | 


scenes from Cliffs life and ancient Egyp- 


tian iconography. “I bought the tree,” Cliff | 


jokes. “The building came with it.” Wear- 
ing a khaki windbreaker with the col- 


‘shed 


YOU CAN GET IT 
(1) Cliff visits his old 
West Kingston 
neighborhood in 
1976: “| wasn't 
accustomed to 
people cheating 
each other.” (2) Cliff 
in Kingston in 1966, 
(3) As Ivanhoe 
Martin in 1972's The 
Harder They Come. 
Director Perry 
Henzell had seen 
the cover of Cliff's 
debut album and 
told Chris Blackwell, 
“This is the guy 
| want.” 





lar popped, a natty backward snap-brim 
cap, jeans and Euro-ish loafers, he looks 


remarkably like his younger self. 


Cliff has a reputation for privacy, a no- 
tion supported by friends and acquain- 
tances from Armstrong to Island Records 
founder Chris Blackwell, who signed the 
singer to one of the label's first deals. Clif 


» himself notes that one of the main dif- 


ferences between himself and Marley, a 
friend from when they were teenagers, 
comes down to sociability. “Even though 
we had similar revolutionary aspirations, 
spirits and thoughts, I’m a bit of a loner, 
and he loved all the people,” Cliff says, 
sitting on the sofa in the studio's control 
room. “And so he attracted the good, the 
bad and the ugly.” 

But one-on-one, Cliff is warm and 
charming and quick to laugh, thought- 
fully answering questions in the Brit- 
ish-inflected accent he picked up during 
the years he lived in the U.K. starting in 
the mid-1960s. He moved to London at 
Blackwell's suggestion, fronting a pair 
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of R&B-powered bands, the Shakedown 
Sound and the New Generation, that 
played a mix of his own ska tunes with 
American soul and R&B. “Wed play Otis 
Redding, Wilson Pickett, James Brown, 
Solomon Burke,” Cliff says, “Some Mo- 
town people.” Cliff and his young Brit- 
ish backing musicians would drive up 
and down the M1 motorway playing the 


same club circuit as Jimi Hendrixandthe ‘ 


Who (he opened for both), making life- 
long fans of a whole generation of Brit- 
ish rock gods, from Pete Townshend, 
who would eagerly watch trom the wings, 
to Robert Plant, who in- 
troduced Chiff at a South 
by Southwest showcase 
this spring. “He was re- 
ally impressive,” remem- 
bers Blackwell. “He had 
moves that were very 
James Brown.” 

On the other side of 
the island, not too far 
from Montego Bay, is 
the village of Somer- 
ton, where Cliff was born 
James Chambers in 1948, 
(Inspired by Fats Dom- 
ino, he took the stage 
name Jimmy Cliff be- 
cause it better reflected 
the heights he planned 
to scale.) He was raised 
with his older broth- 
er Victor by their deep- 
ly religious father, and got his first taste 
of performing in the local Pentecostal 


church when he was six or seven. “I liked | 


the music,” Cliff recalls with a shrug. “But 
I didn't like the preaching.’ 


As asmall boy in a tiny corner ofa far- — 


flung British colony, Cliff developed a 
burning desire to see all the wonders of 
the world. Hed pore over maps and books, 
memorizing the names and locations of 
cities, mountains, rivers and landmarks 


like Big Ben. “I really wanted to see this | 


famous clock,” he remembers. “And I have 


this thing about water. Because I grew up § 


on a river. So the River Nile was fascinat- 
ing tome. I wanted to go to China or India 
or England or America. [ just didn't know 
how I was going to do it.” 

The answer, tt turned out, would be 


beamed directly to Somerton on an AM- | 


radio wave. Alongside American stars 
including Little Richard and Domino, 
homegrown artists like the R&B sing- 
er Derrick Morgan were starting to get 
played on Jamaican radio, Cliffasked his 
woodworking teacher how he could go 
about writing a song, too. “He said you 
just write it,” Cliff says. “You just write 
it!” He laughs at the memory. “So I just 
wrote a song.” His timing couldn't have 
been better —as soon as hed written a few 
more, the 14-year-old won a scholarship 
to a technical high school in Kingston. “T 
had about four songs in my pocket,” he 
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says. “And I knew this was the place to get 
them recorded.” 


HERE’S AN ARGUMENT TO 
be made that if it weren't for 
Jimmy Cliff, there wouldn't 
have been a Bob Marley. It 
goes like this: Chris Blackwell 
had an idea for breaking the 
singer to rock fans around the 
world. He was going to package Cliff as a 
new Hendrix — a black musician with a su- 


percool swagger — and thought The Harder — 


They Come was just the thing to make that 





ROOTS ROCK 
Cliff and old friend Keith Richards in 1982: 
“Unbeatable songs,” says Richards, “and 
the voice of an angel, you know?" 


happen. “[ The director] Perry Henzell had 
seen the cover of one of Jimmy's records” — 
1969's Jimmy Cliff (featuring the hit tunes 


“Wonderful World, Beautiful People” and | 
. “Vietnam”") — “and he rang me and said 
that is the guy I want to play the lead guy | 
| in the film,” says Blackwell, sitting bare- | 


foot on a deck at his extremely rock-star 
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resort, GoldenEye, built on Lan Fleming's 
old beachtront property. “1 said to Jimmy, 
‘This is a great opportunity.” 

Before the movie came along, Cliff had 
been considering a $50,000 offer to leave 
Island. Blackwell persuaded him to stick 
around, promising hed be able to give him 
a bigger deal once the movie came out. But 
the production stretched on longer than 
either of them expected, and Cliff was run- 
ning out of money fast. Feeling betrayed 
by Blackwell, Cliff took the $50,000, sign- 
ing with EMI. “It was a lot of money at the 
time, admits Blackwell. “But I'd been put- 
ting a lot of energy into him. | was bitter.” 

By chance, Marley strolled into Black- 
well’s office a week later and Blackwell 


| signed him. As The Harder They Come 


stoked interest in reggae worldwide, 


| Marley cut the rock-(lavored LP Catch a 


Fire with Blackwell, who sent the Wail- 
ers barnstorming through clubs across 
the U.S. and Europe. “] transferred the 
whole plan IT had for Jimmy over to Bob, 
Blackwell says, “and was motivated to 
make it work.” 

Cliff shrugs off the suggestion that Mar- 
ley stole his fire. He had his own journey 
to take, his own rivers to cross, his own al- 
bums to record and his own stadiums to 
shake. Plus, as the singer points out, by the 


— time he left Island, Blackwell seemed more 


interested in his new rock bands, like Traf- 
fic, than the lilting soul-flavored ballads 
Cliff was writing. “He saw the rebel side of 
me, Which is what he wanted to promote,” 


| Cliff says. “lhe songs 1 was writing didn't 


really match the image he wanted, So we 
were both bitter, I think.” (For a taste of 
just how bad the relationship got, give a 
listen to Cliff's 1974 Blackwell diss, “No. 1 
Rip-Off Man,” which is as harsh a toke as 
you'd think.) 

Of course, the immensely talented Mar- 


ley could have broken through even with- 


out the Clif-Blackwell split. But there's 
one other key piece of information, from 
way before any of this, Cliff discovered 
Marley, when they were both teenagers 
in 1962. At the time, Marley was work- 
ing with Cliffs friend Desmond Dekker 
in a Welding shop. Cliff and Dekker both 
had singles out on Leshe Kong’s Beverley's 
Records, and Marley wanted to get his 
songs recorded too, “We were maybe a few 
years apart,” Cliffsays. “He came into Bev- 
erley’s, and [ was in there playing a new 
song on the piano. He just walked in and 
said, “That sounds good. 1 thought, “lhis 
must be somebody really sensitive, to just 
walk in the room and pick up on the vibe 
of what I was doing.” 

Cliff asked Marley to sing his songs, and 
was impressed enough that he set up a ses- 
sion with Kong to record three of them: 
what would become his first two singles, 
“One Cup of Coffee” and “Judge Not,” and 
the never-released “Terror.” “For me, those 
three songs kind of sum him up as the per- 
son and artist he was, Cliff says of his old 
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friend. “Because ‘One Cup of Coffee’ is a 
love song, “Terror was a type of a revolu- 
tionary song, and Judge Not’ was his dec- 


laration of ‘Tl am who I am, and 1 know : 


who I am, and I'm not trying to be any- 
body else. So don’t judge me.” 


WE LIKES TO IMAGINE THAT 
the first time Marley — or 


— smoked weed, the doors 
of perception blew off their 





in to a previously inaudible, 
epoch-shaking new musical frequency. 
This is not what happened when the teen- 
age Jimmy Cliff had his first real taste of 
herb. What happened to Cliffis he flipped 
the fuck out. “When I came to Kings- 
lon, near where I used to live was an area 
called Back-o-Wall,” he says. “Prince Em- 
manuel, a Rastafarian elder, lived there.” 
One day, the sound of drums came float- 
ing over to Cliifs neighborhood, and he felt 
compelled to follow the rhythm back to its 
source, “That's the first time I ever heard 
Nvyabinghi drums,” he says, referring to an 
African style of ceremonial Rastafari per- 
cussion. “I was called by them.” 
The Back-o-Wall Rastas got Cliff seri- 


ously baked, and alter a while the sing- | 


er set off on a surreal journey home, “I felt 
like I was stepping 10 miles high,” he says, 
cracking up at the absurdity of the memo- 


ry. “It was so strange that I felthke I should | 


lay down to see if I could cool it off. But 
when I got home and lav down, the ceil- 
ing started dancing. It wouldn't stop! So 
I started getting scared, and said, “Boy, I 
better go to the hospital. I start to walk 
to the hospital, and halfway there I think, 
‘What am | going to tell them?’ So | turn 
back and say, Jah, that’s the last time I’m 
ever going to smoke in my /ife.” 

We stop for lunch by the pool at the very 
James Bond-y Wyndham Hotel, which is 
kind of a clubhouse for the lawyers and 
doctors and embassy employees who live 
and work nearby. While he picks at his 
lunch — salad with anchovies and a ginger 


beer — Chiff breaks down the Rastafarian | 


religion for me. “Rastafari is, well...you 
can use the word ‘mystic,”” he says. “It’s 
realizing the ability to tune in to the uni- 
verse. Looking at the Bible literally, but in- 
terpreted in a maybe not very realistic way. 
It’s about getting to know oneself.” 

Cliff has always been drawn to certain 
tenets of the religion - like the unique 
wordplay-based dialect, which is full of 
ideas that he finds useful. “You can under- 
stand something, but you can also ‘over- 
stand’ something,” Cliff says. “You can 
have intellect, but there is also ‘outerlect. 
These kinds of things.” 

For decades now, Cliff has led a life of 
moderation, which goes a long way toward 
explaining his youthful vitality and per- 
fectly preserved voice. (Blackwell actual- 
ly thinks Cliff sings better now: “He was 
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slightly reedy when he was younger, and 
that’s mellowed out.”) But he also doesn't 
like to make hard rules for himself. For 
instance, even though he generally avoids 
meat, he won't turn down his North AF 
rican in-laws’ lamb couscous. “And oc- 
casionally I'll share a spliff with certain 
friends,” he says. “Or drink a glass of wine 
or champagne.” 





SUN 1S SHINING 
Cliff in April at Coachella, fronting the 
band assembled by Tim Armstrong. 


In his early Kingston years, though, he | 


picked up some bad habits. He took up 
cigarettes, mostly to be sociable around 


the studio, and began smoking outra- | 


geous amounts of herb. “I like to try 
things, and I'm the type of character who 
doesn't like to be outdone.” says Cliff, 
“People like Toots and the Maytals said, 
‘Whe happen ti ya? Why yi na smoke?’ 
So 1 out-smoked them all! When I was re- 
ally smoking, I was smoking all day, and 
not just spliff. | had to smoke the chalice” 
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~ a Rasta water pipe — “because the spliff 
wouldn't satisfy me.” 

Eventually he noticed that the hard liv- 
ing was threatening to degrade his crys- 
talline, high-altitude tenor. “Tt was in Eng- 
land that I stopped alcohol too — [liked to 
drink before I went onstage,” he says. “I de- 
cided all of these things are bad for me. Sa 
I cut them out.” 


E SPINS BY THE DOWN- 
town avenue that was once 
the throbbing, syncopated 
heart of the Kingston music 
scene. “We called this Beat 
Street because that’s where 
— the beat was,” Cliff says. In 
the early 1960s, Cliff would walk to school 
along this corridor, which was lined with 
bustling record stores and labels, hoping 


- to get discovered. “It was quite a walk, but 


I didn't mind it,” Cliff says. “There were 
always lines of singers who wanted to get 
recordings made, Every day that I passed, 
I thought it was one more chance to get 
an opportunity,” 

He cruises by the building that housed 


{ Coxsone Dodd's famous Studio One, which 


released classic records by the Wailers and 
Burning Spear; across the street is sound- 
system pioneer Prince Buster's old store, 
where faded murals of Augustus Pablo and 
Dennis Brown are still visible on the wall. 
A little while later we pass by Duke Reid's 
Trojan Records, which still appears to be 
a working studio. “None of those guys ever 


| really give me a chance,” Cliff says, “I guess 


they just didn't like my songs,” 

He pulls up at the bombed-out husk of 
a two-story building on the corner, occu- 
pied by stray dogs and little shacks that 
appear to be workshops of some kind. 
This was Beverley’s Records, where Les- 
lie Kong — arguably the greatest reggae 
producer of the early period - record- 
ed Jimmy Cliff, Bob Marley, the May- 
tals, Desmond Dekker, the Melodians and 
countless more. “I thought once of buying 
the place and setting it back up, like as a 
monument,” Cliffsays, “But there's nothing 
happening here anymore. All the buildings 
are broken down.” 

Back in 1962, when Cliff first walked 
into Beverley's, tt was just a record store - 
Kong had never recorded anyone. The way 
it happened was Cliff was walking home 
from school when he noticed the store, 
which was run by three Chinese-Jamaican 
brothers, and started working out a song 
called “Dearest Beverley” in his head, “1 
told them I have some songs,” remembers 
Chiff, who muscled his way in as they were 
preparing to close for the evening. “And 
one said to me, ‘Tm not in the bustness.’” 

“But you sell records,” Cliff pointed out. 
“You might want to get in the business.” 
The tallest of the brothers, the one who 
turned out to be Leslie Kong, told Cliff 
to go ahead and sing his song. “Two of 
the brothers Jaughed,” said Cliff. “But this 
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other brother told me, “You have the best | 


voice I've ever heard in Jamaica. And I 


was like, yes! Because when you getsome- * 
body who sees in you what you see in your- | 


self, it Was a great encouragement,” 
Kong booked studio time and recorded 


Cliff's first sides, the ska classies “Hurri- - 


cane Hattie, “Miss Jamaica” and “Dear- 
est Beverley.” He started getting played 


on the radio, booking gigs and writ- | 
ing songs for other artists. By 1964, his | 
childhood dream was coming true. He 

* watch the car and show us around. It's not 


was on a plane to New York, to play a 


Jamaitan-music showcase at the 1964 


World's Fair. 


LIFF HAS SOMETHING LIKE 
300 songs written over more 


of them are about love and 
heartbreak and good times 





point: 1962's “Gold Digger,” 


on which the teenage Chil warns a friend | 


about a girl who “tried to dig my gold 
once/T caught ber hands deep down in my 
pants”). But the abiding theme of Cliff's 
music is support for the world’s poorest, 
most vulnerable citizens — particularly in 
Africa, the Caribbean and South America. 


Unlike Marley's often avert calls to revo- 5 


lution, Cliff's best-known songs tend to be 


motivational and empowering, with love-_| 


ly, uplifting melodies and arrangements 
to match. “1 still believe that you can get 
it if you really want it,” Cliff says, referring 
to his classic song, most famously record- 


ed by Dekker. “But you need to create jobs | 


for the people. I guess it’s an international 


situation, isn't it? We are in a clrastic time | 


of change on the planet. Socially, spiri- 
tually, politically, ecologically, the whole 
cosmic situation is changing.” 

We're headed to the West Kingston 
neighborhood of Denham Town, near 
Marley's Trench Town, where Cliff lived in 
a corner of his aunt and uncle's one-room 
shack and was so poor he couldn't afford 
long pants. “Tt takes less fabric to make 
short trousers!” he points out. “But at 
school they made fun of me for still wear- 
ing short trousers.” 

Until recently, this was one of the most 
dangerous urban zones on the planet. 


In 2010, Jatnaican police and military | 


(backed by U.S. surveillance) laid siege 
to the housing project Tivoli Gardens - 
built on the former site of the Back-o- 
Wall Rasta encampment = In an effort 
to capture Christopher “Dudus” Coke, a 
drug lord who ruled an army of hyper- 
violent young gangsters. (And whose acts 
of charity, like paying for the neighbor- 
hood's electricity, made him an Ivan- 
hoe Martin-style outlaw hero for many 
West Kingston residents,) Coke was ap- 
prehended five weeks later; at least 73 ci- 
vilians were killed in the siege. He’s since 
been extradited to the United States, and 
in Jone of this year he was sentenced to 
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23 years for drug trafficking. “All this 
was Dudus’ territory,” Cliff says, gazing 
down the road. “But this was my stomp- 
ing ground,” 

Things have settled down: As hip-hop 
and dancehall booms from passing cars, 
Cliff pulls over at 63 3/4 Spanish Town 
Road, which marks the entrance to an al- 
levway packed with brightly painted cor- 
rugated-aluminum and plywood shan- 
ties. We climb out of the BMW and a 
group of teenagers appears, offering to 


clear at first if they know exactly who Cliff 
is, but they know he’s semcone — and peo- 
ple who are someone don't come around 
Denham Town very often. 

A kid who seems to be the leader, wear- 
ing a sharp reddish-pink button-down 
and big diamond studs in each ear, leads 
Clif through the tightly packed shacks 
along a mud path, He stops to greet a 
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group of older residents - including a | 


woman smoking a monster spliff who 
beams at the sight of the reggae great. We 
wind our way back, past younger kids re- 
turning from school in immaculate uni- 
forms, when suddenly Cliff spots a tiny, 


not-entirely-weatherproof-looking blue . 


shack, It’s about as spacious as an Apollo 


space capsule — without running water or | 


electricity. “This was my home,” he says, 
peering into the dim, sparsely furnished 
space. “I slept right in the back there.” He 
soaks up the energy of the place for a few 
minutes, and then makes his way back 
to the car. 

When he gets there, Cliff thanks our 
guides, sliding a fat roll of bills out of his 
pocket. “Which ‘o y'all the boss?” he asks, 
and the pink-shirt kid steps forward. Cliff 
breaks off several $1,000 Jamaican bills 
(about $11 each) and instructs him to use 
them to buy some drinks for the others. 
Then he slips another bill in each of five 
or so outstretched hands, gets back in the 
car and heads uptown. 
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LOT HAPPENED ON CLIFF’'S 
first trip to New York: Black- 
well happened to be at the 
World's Fair and saw Chiff per- 
form for the first time. Cliff, 
meanwhile, had one of the 
key musical experiences of his 
life, getting his mind seriously blown by 
James Brown at the Apollo. “I had friends 
who worked on the cruise ships, and they 
used to come back and tell us about how 
they saw James Brown or Martha and the 
Vandellas there,” Cliff says. “So when I 
went to New York, the first thing I wanted 
to do was to go to the Apollo.” 

Outside the Apollo, Cliff was handed a 
newspaper called Muhammad Speaiw. Al- 
ready interested in Malcolm X, he headed 
to Harlem's Temple No. 7, where he met 
Louis Farrakhan. “I became part of the 
Nation of Islam for a while,” Cliff says, a 
move that was met with derision from the 
media and from musicians back home. 





| “That was a big thing," he recalls. “Wow, 


what's Jimmy doing over there? He's sup- 
posed to be over here, But, you know, it 
was my journey. 

Cliff no longer adheres to any formal 
faith, but he’s always been a seeker: He has 
spent time in ashrams in India, adopted 
and left behind a more traditional Islam- 
ic faith in Africa, studied Shaolin kung fu 
with two different teachers, 

But that hard-to-pin-down identity 
probably hurt Chiff with American reggae 
fans — along with records that strayed far 
from the roots sound Marley popularized. 
In the years after The Marder They Come, 
Cliff grew into a stadium-level act from 
Nigeria to Brazil, while his legend faded in 
the States. There were occasional flashes 
of sideways success, like his co-starring 
role in the corny 1986 Robin Williams 
comedy Club Paradise, or Springsteen 
making “Trapped” a hit via the We Are 
the World album. But by the turn of the 
millennium, he and America had most- 
ly abandoned each other, “I had one agent 
who kind of robbed me of a lot of money,” 
Cliff says of the years he stopped touring 
here. “I wanted to come back organized.” 

After the Hall of Fame, the timing 
seemed right, but there was one thing he 
needed to have in his pocket to reel/y re- 
introduce himself properly: “I needed a 
really good record.” 


oW FUN WAS THAT?" 
asks a slightly winded 
Tim Armstrong, rocking 
a Sixties-cut black suit 
and a fedora cocked back 
to reveal a slice of heavi- 
ly tattooed scalp. “Jimmy 
sounds strong, huh?” It’s the April night 
before Coachella’s first weekend, and the 
Engine Room, the hand Armstrong as- 
sembled to back Clif on the new LP, have 
just blasted through a supremely high- 
energy dress rehearsal [Cont.on 116] 
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By MATT TAIBBI 


OMEDAY, IT WILL GO DOWN IN HISTORY AS THE FIRST TRIAL OF THE MODERN 
American mafia. Of course, you won't hear the recent financial corruption case, United 
States af America v. Carollo, Goldberg and Grimm, called anything like that. [Ifyou heard 
about it at all, you're probably either in the municipal bond business or married to an anti- 
trust lawyer. Even then, all you probably heard was that a threesome of bit players on Wall 
Street got convicted of obscure antitrust violations in one of the most inscrutable, jargon-packed 
lezal snoozefests since the government's massive case against Microsoft in the Nineties — not exactly 
the thrilling courtroom drama offered by the famed trials of old-school mobsters like Al Capone or 
Anthony “Tony Ducks” Corallo. 

But this just-completed trial in downtown New York against three faceless financial executives 
really was historic. Over 10 years in the making, the case allowed federal prosecutors to make pub- 
lic for the first time the astonishing inner workings of the reigning American crime syndicate, which 
now operates not out of Little Italy and Las Vegas, but out of Wall Street. 

The defendants in the case —- Dominick Carollo, Steven Goldberg and Peter Grimm - worked for 
GE Capital, the finance arm of General Electric. Along with virtually every major bank and finance 
company on Wall Street — not just GE, but J.P. Morgan Chase, Bank of America, UBS, Lehman Broth- 
ers, Bear Stearns, Wachovia and more —- these three Wall Street wiseguys spent the past decade tak- 
ing part in a breathtakingly broad scheme to skim billions of dollars from the coffers of cities and 
small towns across America. The banks achieved this gigantic rip-off by secretly colluding to rig the 
public bids on municipal bonds, a business worth $3.7 trillion. By conspiring to lower the interest 
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rates that towns carn on these investments, the banks systemiat- 
ically stole from schools, hospitals, libraries and nursing homes 
- from “virtually every state, district and territory in the United 
States,” according to one settlement. And they did it so cleverly 
that the victims never even knew they were being cheated. No 
thumbs were broken, and nobody ended up in a landfill in New 
Jersey, but money disappeared, lots and lots of it, and its man- 
ner of disappearance had a familiar name: organized crime. 

In fact, stripped of all the canrouflaging financial verbiage, 
the crimes the defendants and their co-conspirators conumit- 
ted were virtually indistinguishable from the kind of thuggery 
practiced for decades by the Mafia, which has long made manip- 
ulation of public bids for things like garbage collection and con- 
struction contracts a cornerstone of its business, What's more, in 
the manner of old mob trials, Wall Street's secret machinations 
were revealed during the Carollo trial through crackling wire- 
tap recordings and the lurid testimony of cooperating witnesses, 
who came into court with bowed heads, pointing fingers at their 
uccomplices. The new-age gangsters even invented an elaborate 
code to hide their crimes. Like Elizabethan highway robbers who 
spoke in thieves’ cant, or Italian mobsters who talked about “get- 
ting a button man to clip the capo,” on 
tape after tape these Wall Street crooks 
coughed up phrases like “pull a nickel 
out” or “get to the right level” or “you're 
hanging out there” — all code words used 
to manipulate the interest rates on mu- 
nicipal bonds. The only thing that made 
this trial different from a typical mob 
trial was the scale of the crime. 

USA vo. Carollo involved classic car- 
tel activity: not just one corrupt bank, 
but many, all acting in careful concert 
against the public interest. In the years 
since the economic crash of 2008, we've 
seen numerous hints that such orches- 
trated corruption exists. The collapses of 
Bear Stearns and Lehman Brothers, for 
instance, both pointed to coordinated 
attacks by powerful banks and hedge 
funds determined to speed the demise of 
those firms. In the bankruptcy of Jeffer- 
son County, Alabama, we learned that Goldman Sachs accepted 
4 $3 million bribe from J.P. Morgan Chase to permit Chase to 
serve as the sole provider of toxic swap deals to the rubes run- 
ning metropolitan Birmingham ~ “an open-and-shut case of 
anti-competitive behavior,” as one former regulator described it. 

More recently, a major international investigation has been 
launched into the manipulation of Libor, the interbank lending 
index that is used to calculate global interest rates for products 
worth more than $3 tri//zon a vear. If and when that case is pre- 
sented to the public at trial - there are several major civil suits in 
the works here in the States — we may yet find out that the world’s 
most powerful banks have, for years, been fixing the prices of al- 
most every adjustable-rate vehicle on earth, from mortgages and 
credit cards to interest-rate swaps and even currencies. 

But USA v. Carollo marks the first time we actually got incon- 
trovertible evidence that Wall Street has moved into this cartel- 
type brand of criminality. It also offered a disgusting glimpse 
into the enabling and grossly cynical role played by politicians, 
who took Super Bow! tickets and bribe-stuffed envelopes to look 
the other way while gangsters raided the public kitty. And though 
the punishments that were ultimately handed down in the trial - 
minor convictions of three bit players — felt deeply unsatisfying, 
it was still a watershed moment in the ongoing story of Ameri- 
cas gradual awakening to the realities of financial corruption. 
Tn a post-crash era where Wall Street trials almost never make 
it into court, and even the harshest settlements end with the 
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evidence buried by the government and the offending banks per- 
mitted to escape with no admission of wrongdoing, this case fi- 
nally dragged the whole ugly truth of American finance out into 
the open — and it was a hell of a show. 


lL. THE SCAM 

{HIS WAS NO TRIAL SCENE FROM POPULAR LORE, NO 
Inherit the Wind or State of California v, Orenthal James 
Simpson, No gallery packed with rapt spectators, no ceil- 
ing fans set whirring to beat back the tension and the heat, no 
defense counsel's resting a sympathetic hand on the defendant's 
shoulder as opening statements commence. No, the setting for 
USA v. Carollo reflected the bizarre alternate universe that exists 
on Wall Street. Like so many court cases involving big banks, the 
proceeding looked more like a roomful of expensive lawyers nego- 
tating a major corporate merger than a public search for justice. 
The trial began on April 16th in a federal court in Lower Man- 
hattan. The courtroom, an aerielike setting 23 stories up, ollered 
a panoramic view of the city and the East River. Though the gal- 
lery was usually full throughout the three-plus weeks of testimony, 
the spectators were not average citizens come to witness how 
they had been robbed blind by America’s 
biggest banks. Instead, there were row 
after row of suits — other lawyers eager 
to observe a long-awaited case, one that 
could influence the outcome in a handful 
of civil suits pending across the country. 
In fact, the defendants themselves, whom 
the trial would reveal as easily replaceable 
cogs ina much larger machine of corrup- 
tion, were barely visible from the gallery, 
obscured by the great chattering congress 

of prosecution and defense attorneys. 
Only the presence of the mostly non- 
white and elderly jury, which resembled 
the front pew of a Harlem church, served 
as a reminder that the case had any con- 
nection to the real world. Even report- 
ers from most of the major news outlets 
didn't bother to attend. The judge in the 
— trial, the right honorable and amusingly 
cantankerous Harold Baer, acknowl- 
edged that the case was not likely to set the public’s pulse rac- 
ing. “It is unlikely, I think, that this will generate a lot of media 
publicity,” Baer sighed to the jury in his preliminary instructions. 
Once opening statements began, it was easy to see why the 
press might stay away. One of the main lines of defense for cor- 
rupt Wall Street institutions in recent years has been the extreme 
complexity of the infrastructure within which these crimes are 
committed. In order for prosecutors to win convictions, they have 
to drag ordinary Americans, people who watch and enjoy real- 
ity TV, up the steepest of learning curves, coaching them into 
game shape with regard to obscure financial vehicles like swaps 
and CDOs and, in this case, Guaranteed Investment Contracts. 
So it was no surprise that both the prosecution and the de- 
fense began their opening remarks to the jury by apologizing for 
the hellishly dull maze of “convoluted” and “boring” and “tedious” 
financial transactions they were about to spend weeks hearing 
about, Only Wendy Waszmer, the feisty federal prosecutor with 
straight brown hair and an elfin build who presented the gov- 
ernment’s case, succeeded in cutting through the mountainous 
dung heap of acronyms and obfuseations and explaining what 
the case was about. “Even though some aspects of municipal 
bond finance are complex, the fraud here was simple,” she told 
the jurors. “It was about lying and cheating cities and towns in 

a bidding process that was in place to protect them.” 

The “simple fraud” Waszmer described centered around pub- 
lic borrowing. Sav your town wants to build a new elementary 
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school. So it goes to Wall Street, which issues a bond in your 
town's name to raise $100 million, attracting cash from inves- 
tors all over the globe. Once Wall Street raises all that money, it 
dumps it in a tax-exempt account, which your town then uses to 
pay builders, plumbers, the chalkboard company and whoever 
else winds up working on the project. 

But here's the catch: Most towns, when they raise all that 
money, dont spend it all at once. Often it takes years to com- 
plete a construction project, and the last contractor isn’t paid 
until long after the original bond is issued. While that unspent 
money is sitting in the town’s account, local officials go look- 
ing for a financial company on Wall Street to invest it for them. 

‘To do that, officials hire a middleman firm known as a broker 
to set up a public auction and invite banks to compete for the 
town's business. For the $100 million you borrowed on your el- 
ementary school bond, Bank A might offer you 5 percent inter- 
est. Bank B goes further and offers 5.25 percent. But Bank C, 
the winner of the auction, offers 5.5 percent. 

In most cases, towns and cities, called issvers, are legally re- 
quired to submit their bonds to a 
competitive auction of at least three 
banks, called providers. The scam 
Wall Street cooked up to beat this 
fair-market system was to devise 
phony auctions. Instead of submit- 
ting competitive bids and letting 
the highest rate win, providers like 
Chase, Bank of America and GE 
secretly divvied up the business of 
all the different cities and towns 
that came to Wall Street to borrow 
money, One company would be al- 
lowed to “win” the bid on an ele- 
mentary school, the second would 
be handed a hospital, the third a 
hockey rink, and so on, 

How did they rig the auctions? 
Simple: By bribing the auctioneers, 
those middlemen brokers hired to 
ensure the town got the best possi- 
ble interest rate the market could 
offer, Instead of holding honest 
auctions in which none of the par- 
ties knew the size of one another's 
bids, the broker would tell the pre- 
arranged “winner” what the other 
two bids were, allowing the bank to lower its offer and come 
in with an interest rate just high enough to “beat” its supposed 
competitors, This simple but effective cheat - telling the win- 
ner what its rivals had bid - was called giving them a “last look.” 
The winning bank would then reward the broker by providing it 
with kickbacks disguised as “fees” for swap deals that the bro- 
kers weren't even involved in. 

The end result of this (at least) decade-long conspiracy was 
that towns and cities systematically lost, while banks and bro- 
kers won big. By shaving tiny fractions of a percent off their 
winning bids, the banks pocketed fantastic sums over the lite 
of these multimillion-dollar bond deals. Lowering a bid by just 
one-100th ofa percent, called a basis point, could cheat a town 
out of tens of thousands of dollars it would otherwise have earned 
on its bond deposits. 

That doesn’t sound like much. But when added te the other 
fractions of a percent stolen from basically every other town in 
America on every other bond issued by Wall Street in the past 10 
to 15 years, it starts to turn into an enormous sum of money. In 
short, this was like the scam in Office Space, multiplied by a factor 
of about 10 gazillion: Banks stole pennies at a time from towns 
all over America, only they did it a few hundred bazillion times. 
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Given the complexities of bond investments, it’s impossible 
to know exactly how much the total take was. But consider this: 
Four banks that took part in the scam (UBS, Bank of America, 
Chase and Wells Fargo) paid $673 million in restitution after 
agreeing to cooperate in the government's case. (Bank of Ameri- 
ea even entered the SEC's leniency program, which is tantamount 
to admitting that it committed felonies.) Since that settlement 
involves only four of the firms implicated in the scam (a list that 
includes Goldman, Transamerica and AIG, as well as banks in 
Scotland, France, Germany and the Netherlands), and since set- 
tlements in Wall Street cases tend to represent only atiny fraction 
of the actual damages (Chase paid just $75 million for its role in 
the bribe-and-payola scandal that saddled Jefferson County, Al- 
abama, with more than $3 hillion in sewer debt), it’s safe to as- 
sume that Wall Street skimmed untold billions in the bid-rigging 
scam. The UBS settlement alone, for instance, involved 100 dif- 
ferent bond deals, worth a total of $16 billion, over four years. 

Contracting corruption has been around since the construction 
of the Appian Way. The difference here is the almost unimaginable 
scope of the crime — and the fact that 
it's mobsters from Wall Street who 
are getting in on the action. Until re- 
cently, such activity has traditionally 
been the almost-exclusive domain of 
the Mafia, “When I think of bid rig- 
ging, I think of the convergence of or- 
ganized crime and the government,” 
says Eliot Spitzer, who prosecuted 
two bid-rieging cases in his career as 
a New York prosecutor, one involv- 
ing garbage collection, the other a 
Garment District case involving the 
Gambino family. The Mafia moved 
into bid rigging, he says, because it 
observed over time that monopoliz- 
ing public contracts offers a far more 
lucrative business model than leg- 
breaking. “Organized crime learned 
their lessons from John D. Rocke- 
feller,” Spitzer explains. “It's much 
more efficient to control] a market 
and boost the price 10 percent than 
it is to run a loan-sharking business 
on the street, where you actually 
have to use a baseball bat and col- 
lect every week.” 

What Spitzer saw was gangsters moving in the direction of 
big business. When I ask him if he is surprised by the current 
bid-rigging case, which looks more like big business moving in 
the direction of gangsters, he laughs. “The urge to become a mo- 
nopolist,” he says, “is as old as capitalism.” 


2. THE TAPES 
HE DEFENDANTS IN THE CASE — DOMINICK CAROLLO, 
| Steven Goldberg and Peter Grimm - worked together 
at GE, which was competing for bond business against 
banks like Chase, Wells Fargo and Bank of America. Carollo 
was the boss of Goldberg and Grimm, who handled the grunt 
work, submitting bids. Between August 1999 and November 
2006, the three executives participated in countless rigged bids 
by telephone, conspiring with middleman brokers like Cham- 
bers, Dunhill and Rubin. We know this because prior to the 
start of the Carollo trial, 12 other individuals, including several 
brokers from CDR, had already pleaded guilty in a wide-ranging 
federal investigation. 
How did the government manage to make a case against so 
many Wall Street scam artists? Hubris. As was the case in Jef- 
ferson County, Alabama, where Chase executives blabbed crim- 
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inal conspiracies on the telephone even though they knew they 
were being recorded by their own company, the trio of defen- 
dants in Carv//o wantonly fixed bond auctions despite the fact 
that their own firm was taping the conversations. Defense coun- 
sel even made an issue of this at trial, implying to the jury that 
nobody would be dumb enough to commit a crime by phone 
when “there was a big sticker on the phones that said all calls 
are being recorded,” as Grimm's counsel, Mark Racanelli, put it. 
In fact, Racanelli argued, the conversations on the tapes hardly 
suggested a secret conspiracy, because “no one was whispering.” 

But the reason no one was whispering isn't that their actions 
weren't illegal — it’s because the bid rigging was so incredibly 
common the defendants simply forgot to be ashamed of it, “The 
tapes illustrate the cavalier attitude which the financial commu- 
nity brought toward this behavior," says Michael Hausfeld, a re- 
nowned class-action attorney whose firm is leading a major civil 
suit against Bank of America, Wells Fargo, Chase and others for 
this same bid-rigging scam. “It became the predominant mode 
of transacting business.” 

How and when the government 
got hold of those tapes is still un- 
clear; the prosecution is not com- 
menting on the case, which re- 
mains an open investigation. But 
we do know that in November 
2006, federal agents raided the of- 
fices of CDR, the broker firm that 
was working with Carollo, Gold- 
berg and Grimm. Caught red- 
handed, many of the firm's top 
executives agreed to turn state's 
witness. One after another, these 
hangdog, pasty-faced men were 
led up to the stand by prosecutors 
and forced to recount how theyd 
been snatched wp in the raid, sep- 
arated and blitz-interviewed by FBI 
agents, and plunged into years of 
nut-crushing negotiations, which 
resulted in almost all of them 
pleading guilty. Prosecutors would 
eventually accumulate 570,000 re- 
corded phone conversations, and to 
decipher them they worked these 
cooperating witnesses like sled 
dogs, driving them in for dozens of 
meetings and grilling them about the details of the scam, 

The state's first witness, confusingly, was a CDR broker named 
Doug Goldberg (no relation to the defendant Steven Goldberg). 
Almost every executive involved in the trial was absurdly young; 
many were just out of college when the bid-rigging scam started 
in the late Nineties. Doug Goldberg graduated from USC in 1993, 
and his fellow CDR executive Evan Zarefsky still looks to be 
about 15 years old, suggesting a suit-and-tie version of Napoleon 
Dynamite. The extreme youth of some of the conspirators was an 
obvious subtext of the trial, underscoring the fact that far more se- 
nior executives from bigger banks like Chase and Bank of Amer- 
ica had been permitted by the government to evade testifying. 

Right off the bat, in fact, Doug Goldberg explained that while 
at CDR, he had routinely helped the cream of Wall Street rig bids 
on municipal bonds by letting them take a peek at other bids: 


@: Who were some of the providers you gave last looks to? 
A: There was a whole host of them, but GE Capital, FSA, 
J.P. Morgan, Bank of America, Société Générale, Lehman 
Brothers, Bear, There were others. 


Goldberg went on to testify that he repeatedly rigged auc- 
tions with the three defendants. Sometimes he gave them “last 
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looks” so they could shave basis points off their winning bids; 
other times he asked them to intentionally submit losing offers 
- called cover bids — to allow other firms to win. He told the 
court he knew he was being recorded by GE. When asked how 
he knew that, he drew one of the trial’s rare laughs by answer- 
ing, “Either they told me or some of them, like Société Générale, 
you can hear the beeping.” 

Because of the recordings, he went on, he and the defendants 
used “guarded language,” 

“T might tell him, if I'm looking for an intentionally losing 
bid, ‘I need a bid,’ or something like that,” he said. 


Q: With whom specifically did you use this guarded type 
of language? 

A: With Steve Goldberg and others. 

Q: In your dealings with Steve Goldberg, what, if any, 
language or other signal did he use that you understood 
as a request for a last look? 

A: He might ask me where I “saw the market,” or he might 
usk me for, as | mentioned, an 
“indication of where the market 
is, an “idea of the market.” 


The broker went on to detail 
how he had worked with the GE ex- 
ecutives to manipulate a number of 
auctions. In several cases, he was 
pushed to make deals with GE by 
his boss at CDR, Stewart Wolmark, 
who seemed smitten with GE's 
Steve Goldberg; jurors listening ta 
the tapes couldn't miss the pair's 
nauseatingly tight, cash-fueled bro- 
mance. In December 2000, for in- 
stance, Wolmark helped Goldberg 
win a rigged bid for a bond in On- 
ondaga County, New York. After the 
auction, he calls his buddy Steve: 


WOLMARK: Hey, congrat- 
ulations. You got another 
one. 

GOLDBERG: Yeah. Yeah, 
(hank you, Thank you, 
WOLMARE: You're hat! 
GOLDBERG: I'm hot? Hot 
with your help, sir. 


Later on, Wolmark basically 
tells Goldberg he owes a service to his fellow gangster. “I de- 
serve the big lunch now,” Wolmark chirps. 

“Yeah,” says Goldberg. “I owe you something, huh?” 

A few months later, in March 2001, Wolmark and Goldberg 
do another deal, this time for a $219 million construction bond 
for the Port Authority of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, Wol- 
mark rings up his payola paramour and scolds him for not eall- 
ing him during a recent trip to Vegas, where Goldberg doubtless 
spent a nice chunk of the money Wolmark had helped him steal 
from places like Onondaga County. 

“Good time in Vegas, you can’t even call me back?” Wolmark 
laments, 

“I don't have time to sleep in Vegas,” Goldberg says sugges- 
tively. 

“There's sleeping,” Stewart Wolmark chides, “and there's 
Stewart.” 

From there, the clothes just start flying off as the pair jump 
into asteamy negotiation over the monster Allegheny deal, “'m 
all set with $200 million,” Goldberg says. “Everything's ready 
to go." 

Then Wolmark asks if GE is ready to pay CDR its bribe. “You 
got some swaps coming up?” 
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Goldberg assures him they do, Wolmark then passes the deal 
off to his own Goldberg, Doug, who handles the actual auction. 


: EN PROSECUTORS TRIED TO EXPLAIN THESE 
\ \ ; telephone auctions at trial, projecting the transcripts 
of the calls on a huge movie screen set up across the 
courtroom from the jury, you could see the sheer bewilderment 
on the jurors taces. The men on the tapes seemed to be speak- 
ing a language from another planet — an insanely dry and bor- 
ing planet, where there's no color and no adverbs, maybe, and 
babies are made by rubbing two calculators together. One of the 
jurors, an older white man, spent the first few days of the trial 
yawning repeatedly, fighting a heroic battle to stay awake in the 
face of all the mind-numbing jargon about Guaranteed [nvest- 
ment Contracts. “Who needs Lunesta,” joked one lawyer who at- 
tended the proceedings, “when you can hear a lawyer talk about 
GICs right out of the gate?” 

The language of the auchons was a kind of intellectual camou- 
Hage. Ifyou didnt listen closely, you'd have thought the two Gold- 
bergs were a couple of airmen exchanging weather balloon data, 
rather than two Wall Street executives plotting a crime to rip off 
the good citizens of Allegheny County. 
In that deal, Steve Goldberg of GE orig- 
inally bid “S03, 4" on the $219 milhion 
bond, only to be guided downward by 
Doug Goldberg of CDR. The broker ex- 
plained in court: 


Q@: Can you explain what you un- 
derstood Mr. Goldberg to say when 
he was saying 503, 4? What was he 
bidding? 

A; That was the rate he was willing 
to bid on this investment agreement. 
Q: How much wits it? 

A: 5.0++ percent, 

Q: What did you do as a response ta 
his bid of 5.04 percent? 

A: 1 brought his bid down to 5.00 
percent. 


In other words, even though GE was 
willmg to pay an interest rate of 5.04 
percent, Allegheny County ended up 
earning just 5.00 percent on its $219 million bond. How much 
money that amounted to is difficult to calculate, given the way the 
bond account diminished each year as the county used it to pay 
contractors; even Doug Goldberg couldn't put a number on the 
scam. But if the account was full at the start of the deal, GE may 
have cheated the county out of as much as $87,600 a year to start. 

In any case, GE certainly chiseled the Pennsylvanians out of 
a sizable sum, because soon after, the company paid CDR a kick- 
back of $57,400 1n the form of “fees” on a swap deal. The whole 
deal pleased CDRs higher-ups. “I went to Stewart Wolmark and 
told him that not only did Steve Goldberg win but that I was able 
to reduce his rate down four basis points,” said Doug Goldberg. 
“Stewart was very happy and excited.” 

Over and over again, jurors heard cooperating witnesses 
translate the damning audiotapes. In one lurid sequence, the 
hat-eared, bespectacled CDR broker Evan Zarefsky explained 
how he helped the GE defendant Peter Grimm win a bid for 
a bond put out by the Utah Housing Authority. The pair had 
apparently reamed Utah so many times that it had become a 
sort of inside joke between the two of them. From a call in Au- 
gust 2001: 


Grimm: Utah, let's see, how we look on that? 
ZANEFSKY: Good old Litah! 


Grimm complains about how much he'll have to pay to win 
the deal. “These levels are really shitty,” he says. 
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Zaretsky comforts him. “Well, I can probably save you a cou- 
ple of bucks here,” he says. 

From there, Grimm rattles off numbers, ultimately settling 
on a bid of 351 -— 3.51 percent. Zarefsky, in almost motherly fash- 
ion, guides the manic Grimm downward, telling him, in code, 
that his bid is 10 basis points too high. “You actually got like a 
dime in there,” Zarefsky says. “You want to come down a dime?” 

So Grimm comes back with a bid of 3,41 percent, which 
turned out te be the winning bid. Utah lost out on 10 basis points, 
GE hilked the state out of untold sums, and CDR got another 
nice kickback. 

This, basically, is how a lot of the calls went. The provider 
would tentatively offer a number, and the broker would guide 
him to a new bid. “You have a little bit of room there,” he might 
say, or “That's gonna put you about a nickel short.” Guiding the 
bidders to the lowest possible bid was called “figuring out the 
level” or being “in the market’; obtaining information about other 
bids was called “giving an indicative” or “seeing the market.” 

The brokers and providers used a dizzying array of methods 
for rigging deals. In some cases, the broker helped the “winner” 
by simply excluding other bidders, who may or may not have been 
in on the scam. In one hilarious sequence 
that sounds like something out of a wire- 
tap of a Little Italy social club, CDR ex- 
ecutive Dani Naeh tells GE's Steve Gold- 
berg that hes not sure he can guarantee 
a win on a bid for a New Jersey hospital 
bond. There were too many triple-A-rated 
companies interested in the bond, Naeh 
explains, and he couldnt control their 
bids the way he could those of the lesser, 
double-A-rated companies he usually did 
business with. “It would be easier for us to 
contact other providers who were rated 
double-A and ask them to submit an in- 
tentionally losing bid,” Naeh testified. He 
sounded exactly like a mobster, talking 
about “our guys” and “our friends.” 

In some of the calls, jurors could hear 
the entirety of the dirty deals negotiated, 
including the bribe paid back to the bro- 
ker. In one deal involving a bond for the 
Port of Oakland, California, Steve Goldberg of GE starts to ask 
his pal Stewart Wolmark of CDR what kind of kickback the bro- 
ker wants for rigging the deal. Such conversations about payoffs 
were so commonplace that Wolmark doesn’t even have to wait 
for Goldberg to finish the question: 


GOLDBERG: What are we building in here for the... 
WOLMARK? Swap, 


In his testimony, Wolmark explained that he was asking fora 
swap deal in return for rigging the bid. “He wanted to know what 
we were going to get paid on the back end,” Wolmark explained. 

In the call, Wolmark and Goldberg start haggling over the 
price of CDR's kickback. Wolmark tells Goldberg he only wants 
what's fair, “Listen, I'm not a chaszer,” Wolmark says. 

Fans of the movie Scarface will remember ‘Tony Montana's 
inspired translation of this Yiddish term: “Thas a pig that don’ 
fly straight.” 

Wolmark reassures Goldberg that as pigs go, he’s 4 straight 
flier. “You see the kind of mensch I am,” he says. 

Negotiations ensue, Goldberg tells Wolmark that he can pay 
him more on the bribe - the swap deal — if Wolmark can help GE 
save money on the Port of Oakland deal. “Td like to see if we can 
pulla nickel out of that swap,” Wolmark says. ‘Translation: He 
wants to boost CDR's take on the kickback by five basis points. 

“If T could get to the right level,” Goldberg answers, referring 
to the Port of Oakland deal. Translation; Goldberg will help Wal- 
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mark get his “nickel” on the swap deal if Wolmark can help GE 
“get to the right level” on the bid. 


o. THE POLITICIANS 


HE CAROLLO CASE PROVIDES FAR MORE THAN A DE- 
| tailed look at the mechanics and pervasiveness of bid rig- 
fing: it offers a clear and unvarnished blueprint of the ar- 
chitecture of American financial and political corruption. In an 
attempt to discredit the CDR witnesses, defense counsel hounded 
them about other revelations that surfaced in the government's 
investigation, particularly those that involved bribery, illegal 
campaign contributions and pay-for-play schemes. 

‘The defense's cross-examinations were surreal. It was certainly 
true that some of the government's cooperating witnesses had du- 
bious résumés, so it may have made sense to highlight their gener- 
ally duplicitous history of tax evasion or lying to investigators. But 
in their zeal, defense counsel went far beyond simply discrediting 
the witnesses, spending an inordinate amount of time eliciting 
even more details about the grotesque corruption scheme their 
own clients had taken part in, The result was a rare and some- 
what confusing spectacle: high-octane lawyers from Wall Street 
working to rip the lid off Wall Street cor- 
ruption in open court. 

Detense counsel showed us, for in- 
stance, how CDR employees were rou- 
tinely directed by their boss, David 
Rubin, to make political contributions 
to select candidates, only to be reim- 
bursed by Rubin for those contributions 
later on. This kind of corporate skirting 
of campaign finance limits is something 
we've always suspected goes on, but we 
rarely get to see direct evidence of tt. 

More interesting, though, were the 
stories about political payoffs, In 2001, 
CDR hired a consultant named Ron 
White, a Philadelphia bond attorney 
who happened to be the chief fundraiser 
for then-mayor John Street, CDR gave 
White two tickets to the 2003 Super 
Bowl in San Diego plus a limo - a gift 
worth $10,000, As his “guest,” White 
took Corey Kemp, the city treasurer for Philadelphia, who, 16 
days later, awarded CDR a $150,000 contract to advise the city 
on swap deals. But that wasn’t the end of the gravy train: CDR 
doled out those swap deals to selected banks, who in return 
kicked back $515,000 to CDR for steering city business their way. 

Soa mere $10,000 bribe to a politician — a couple of Super 
Bow! tickets and a limo - scored CDR a total of $665,000 of the 
public’s money. If you want to know why Wall Street has been 
enjoying record profits, here’s your answer: Corruption is a busi- 
ness model that brings in $66 for every dollar you invest. 

Even more startling was the way that a notorious incident in- 
volving former New Mexico governor and presidential candidate 
Bill Richardson resurfaced during the trial. Barack Obama, you 
may recall, had nominated Richardson to be commerce secretary 
- only to have the move blow up in his face when tales of Rich- 
ardson accepting bribes began to make the rounds. Federal pros- 
ecutors never brought a case against Richardson: In 2009, an 
inside source told the AP that the investigation had been “killed 
in Washington.” Obama himself, after Richardson bowed out, 
praised the former governor as an “outstanding public servant.” 

Now, in the Curollo trial, defense counsel got Doug Goldberg, 
the CDR broker, to admit that his boss, Stewart Wolmark, had 
handed him an envelope containing a check for $25,000. The 
check was payable to none other than Moving America Forward 
— Bill Richardson's political action committee. Goldberg then 
went to a Richardson fundraiser and handed the politician the 
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GOVERNOR BILL 
RICHARDSON 
TOOK A CHECK 
FOR $25,000. “TELL 
THE BIG GUY 
’M GOING 
TO HIRE YOU 
GUYS,” HE SAID. 


envelope. Richardson, pleased, told Goldberg, “Tell the big guy 
I'm going to hire you guys.” 

Goldberg admitted on the stand that he understood “the big 
guy” to mean Wolmark. After that came this amazing testimony: 


Q: Soon after that, New Mexico hired CDR as its swap 
and GIC adviser on a $400 million deal, right? 

A: Yes, 

@: You learned later that that check in that envelope was 
acheck for $25,000, right? 

A: Yes. I learned it later. 

Q: You also learned later that CDR gave another $75,000 
to Gov. Richardson, right? 

At Yes, 

Q: CDR ended up making about a million dollars om this 
deal for those two checks? 

A: Yes. 

Q: In fact, New Mexico not only hired CDR, they hired 
another firm todo the actual work that they needed done? 
A: For the fixed-income stuff, yes. 


What we get from this is that CDR paid Bill Richardson 
$100,000 in contributions and got $1.5 million in public money 
in return, And not just $1.5 million, but $1.5 million for work 
they didn't even do — the state still had 
to hire another firm to do the actual job, 
Nice non-work, if you can get it, 

To grasp the full insanity of these rev- 
elations, one must step back and consider 
all this information together: the bribes, 
yes, but also the industrywide, anti- 
competitive bid-rigging scheme. It turns 
into a kind of unbroken Mobius strip of 
corruption — the banks pay middlemen 
to rig auctions, the middlemen bribe pal- 
iticians to win business, then the politi- 
cians choose the middlemen to rum the 
auctions, leading right back to the banks 
bribing the middlemen to rig the bids. 

When we allow Wall Street to contin- 
ually raid the public cookie jar, we're not 
just enriching a bunch of petty executives 
(Wolmark’s income in 2008, two years 

_ after he was busted in the I’ BI raid, was 
$2,464,210,18) — were eflectively creat- 
ing an alternate government, one in which money lifted from the 
taxpayer's pocket through mob-style schemes turns into a kind 
of permanent shadow tax, used to maintain the corruption and 
keep the thieves in place. And that cuts right to the heart of what 
this case is all about. Wall Street is tired of making money by 
competing for business and weathering the vagaries of the mar- 
ket. What it wants instead is something more like the deal the 
government has — regularly collecting guaranteed taxes. What's 
crazy is that in order to justify that dream of regular, monopolis- 
tic tribute, they've begun to see themselves as a type of shadow 
government, watching out for the rest of us. Amazingly enough, 
this even became a defense at trial. 


4. THE DEFENSE 

HERE WERE TIMES, SITTING IN THE COURTROOM, 
when I wondered, How did this case even go ta trial? 
What defense attorney would look at the thousands of 
recorded phone calls, the parade of cooperating witnesses, the 
stacks of falsified documents, and conclude that airing all of this 
in court was a smart play? Listening to tape after damning tape 
played in open court while the defendants cringed in a corner 
seemed increasingly like a gratuitous ass-kicking, one that any 

smart defense lawyer would have made a deal to avoid. 
But as the weeks passed, I started to get a feel for the defense 
strategy, which made a kind of demented sense. The lawyers for 
Carollo, Goldberg and Grimm didn't even bother trying to argue 
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the facts of the case, Instead, in one cross-examination after an- 
other, they kept hitting the same theme. Despite the fact that the 
rigged bids resulted in lower returns, wasnt it true that the cities 
and towns still received, technically speaking, the highest bid? 
Ifa town received a 5.00 percent return on a $219 million bond 
instead of 5.04 percent, who's to say that wasn't a good price? 

John Siffert, the gray-faced and unlikable attorney for Steve 
Goldberg, put it this way in his cross-examination of CDK ex- 
ecutive Stewart Wolimark, Asking about the Allegheny deal, he 
boomed: “Isn't it fair to say that you believed that by lowering ... 
Steve's bid to 5 percent, Steve's bid was still a fair price to pay?” 

Wolmark’s answer was both quick and sensible: “1 don't de- 
termine the fair price,” he replied. "The market does.” GE was 
supposed to pay the /ughest price the market would pay. It wasn't 
a competitive auction, as required by law. 

But Siffert had made his point, and his rhetoric got right to the 
heart of the detense, which was going to center around the defi- 
nition of the word “fair.” The men and women who run these cor- 
tupt banks and brokerages genuinely believe that their relentless 
lying and cheating, and even their anti-competitive cartel-style 
scheming, are all legitimate market processes that lead to legit- 
imate price discovery. In this lunatic worldview, the nd-rigging 
scheme was a system that created fair returns for everyone. If 
a bunch of Pennsylvanians got a 5.00 percent return on their 
money instead of 5.04 percent, and GE and CDR just happened 
to split the extra .04 percent, that was a fair outcome, because 
that's what the parties negotiated. True, the Pennsylvanians had 
no idea about the extra .04 percent, and true, they had hired CDR 
precisely to make sure they got that extra 0.4 percent. But hey, 
it's not like they were complaining: Until someone told them they 
were being brazenly cheated, they were happy with their bond 
service. And besides, it's not like ordinary people understand this 
stuff anyway. So how is it the place of some busybody federal pros- 
ecutor to waltz in here and say what's a fair price? 

Siffert tried to lay this outrageous load of balls on the jury 
using a faux-folksy analogy. “When your refrigerator breaks 
down, if you're not mechanically inclined, you're at the mercy of 
that repair person,” he told the jury. “And if he repairs the refrig- 
erator, makes it work well, charges you a fair price, you're likely 
to call on him again when the stove breaks.” What he was essen- 
tially telling jurors was: This shit ts complicated, so best just to 
leave it to the experts. Whether they're fixing a fridge or fixing a 
bond rate, they get to set the price, because we're all morons who 
are dependent on them to make our world work, Siffert. in his 
scuzzy way, Was actually telling us an essential economie truth: 
You're at the merey of that repair person. 

This incredible defense, which the attorneys for all three de- 
fendants led with, perfectly expresses the awesome arrogance of 
the modern-day aristocrats who run our financial services sec- 
tor. Corrupt or not, they built this financial infrastructure, and 
it's producing the prices they genuinely think are fair for us - 
and for them, And fair to them is the customer getting the ab- 
solute bare minimum, while they get instant millions for work 
they didn't do. Moreover — and this is the most important part — 
they believe they should get permanent protection from the rav- 
ages of the market, Le., from one another's competition. Imagine 
Jack Nicholson on the witness stand, dressed in a repairman’s 
uniform and tool belt. Who's gonna fix those refrigerators? You? 
You, Lieutenant Weinberg? You can't handle the truth! 

That, ultimately, is what this case was about. Capitalism is a 
system tor determining objective value. What these Wall Street 
criminals have created is an opposite system of value by fiat. 
Prices are not objectively determined by collisions of price in- 
formation from all over the market, but instead are collectively 
negotiated in secret, then dictated from ahove. 

“One of the biggest lies in capitalism,” says Eliot Spitzer, 
“is that companies like competition, They don't. Nobody likes 
competition.” 
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To the great credit of the jurors in the Carollo case, they didnt 
buy Wall Street's ludicrous defense. On May 11th, nearly a month 
after the trial began, they handed down convictions to all three 
defendants, Carollo, Goldberg and Grimm, who will be sentenced 
in October, face as many as five years in jail. 

There are some who think that the government is limited 
in how many corruption cases it can bring against Wall Street, 
because juries can't understand the complexity of the financial 
schemes involved. But in USA wv. Caro//a, that turned out not to 
be true, “This verdict is proof of that,” says Hausfeld, the anti- 
trust attorney. “Juries can and do understand this material.” 


players seems like far too puny a punishment, given that the 

bid rigging exposed in Carollo involved an entrenched system 
that affected major bond issues in every state in the nation. You 
find yourself thinking, America’s biggest banks ripped off the en- 
tire country, virtually every day, jor more than a decade! A truly 
commensurate penalty would be something like televised ston- 
ings of the top 10 executives of every guilty bank, or maybe the 
forcible resettlement of every banker and broker in Lower Man- 
hattan to some uninhabited Andean wasteland...anything to 
address the systemic nature of the crime. 

No such luck. Instead of anything resembling real censure, 
a few young executives got spanked, while the offending banks 
got off with slap-on-the-wrist fines and were allowed to retain 
their pre-eminent positions in the municipal bond market. Last 
year, the two leading recipients of public bond business, clocking 
in with more than $35 billion in bond issues apiece, were Chase 
and Bank of America — who combined had just paid more than 
$365 million in fines for their role in the mass bid rigging. Get 
busted for welfare fraud even once in America, and good luck 
getting so much as a food stamp ever again. Get caught rigging 
interest rates in 50 states, and the government goes right on 
handing you billions of dollars in public contracts. 

Over the years, many in the public have become numb to news 
of financial corruption, partly because too many of these stories 
involve banker-on-banker crime. The notorious Abacus deal in- 
volving Goldman Sachs, for instance, involved a hedge-fund bil- 
lionaire ripping off a couple of European banks —- who cares? But 
the bid-rigging scandal laid hare in USa4 v, Carollo is a totally dif- 
ferent animal. This is the world’s biggest banks stealing money 
that would otherwise have gone toward textbooks and medi- 
cine and housing for ordinary Americans, and turning the cash 
into sports cars and bonuses for the already rich. It’s the equiv- 
alent of robbing a charity or a church fund to pay for lap dances. 

Who ultimately loses in these deals? Well, to take just one ex- 
ample, the New Jersey Health Care Facilities Finance Authority, 
the agency that issues bonds for the state’s hospitals, had their 
interest rates rigged by the Cero/lo defendants on $17 million 
in bonds. Since then, more than a dozen New Jersey hospitals 
have closed, mostly in poor neighborhoods. 

As Cerollo showed us, in open court, this is what Wall Street 
learned from the Maha: how to reach into the penny jars of dying 
hospitals and schools and transform their desperation and civic 
panic into fat year-end bonuses and the occasional “big lunch,” 
Unlike the Maha, though, they were smart enough to do their 
dirt without anyone noticing for a very long time, which is what 
defense counsel in this case were talking about when they ar- 
gued that towns and cities “were not harmed” by the rigged bids. 
No harm, to them, means no wrsible harm, i.e., that what tax- 
payers didn’t know couldn't hurt them. This is logical thinking, 
to the sociopath — like saying it’s not infidelity if your wife never 
finds out. But we did find out, and the scale of betrayal unveiled 
in Carollo was epic. It was like finding out your husband didn't 
just cheat, but had a frequent-fler account with every brothel in 
North America for the past 10 vears. At least now we know how 
bad it was. The trick is to find a way to make the cheaters pay. © 


I THE END, THOUGH, THE CONVICTION OF A FEW BIT 
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ROLLING STONE DIALED UP THE 
HEAT AT OUR SECOND-ANNUAL 
ROCK ROOM IN THE DESERT. 


This year's event was hosted at The Riviera in 
Palm Springs between April 20th and April 22nd. 





Guests enjoyed three days of DJ sets, acoustic 
performances, non-stop dancing and water balloon 
fights! Friday and Saturday featured resident DJ's 
DJ David Katz, DJ Cash, BP Fallon plus special 
performances from Icona Pop, #Been#Trill, Haim 
and The Cosmic Kids. On Sunday, Nigel Godrich 
celebrated his “From the Basement” project. He was 
joined by Thom Yorke and Colin Greenwood who 
held down the DJ booth and got the crowd moving 
before heading off for the last day of the festival. 


Meanwhile, the RollingStone.com editorial team 
sat down for one-on-one interviews with many 
of the festival acts including Gary Clarke Jr., 
Nero, Kaskade and The Black Lips, just to 


name a few! 


SPECIAL THANKS TO OUR PARTNERS FAM NYC 
AND ELECTRIC MILK FOR HELPING US MAKE 
THIS HAPPEN! CAN'T WAIT FOR NEXT YEAR... 


Ben & Jerry's keeps quests cool with samples af 
Greek Frozen Yogurt, The 2012 Volkswagen Beetle 
serves as a blank canvas for fine artist Greg Mike, 
Emerging act Haim treats the crowd to an acoustic 
performance, Party-goers “lounging” on Fatboy” 
avenues, A guest tries Samsung's new line of Smart 
Cameras with built-in WiFi, Guests play ping-pong, 
A colorful assortment of Havaianas for quests to 
customize, Blues guitarist Gary Clarke Jr. in the 
Milk photo booth, New Belgium Brewing serves 
up its signature Fat Tire Amber Ale along with the 
brewer's new Shift Pale Lager 


Photos: Jessie Adler and Mike Bagart 
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FALLEN 


They had good, stable jobs — until 
the recession hit. Now they're 
living out of their cars in parking 
lots. The sharp, sudden decline 
of America’s middle class 





BY JEFEP TIETZ 


EVERY NIGHT AROUND NINE, JANIS ADKINS FALLS 
asleep in the back of her Toyota Sienna van in achureh 
parking lot at the edge of Santa Barbara, California. 
On the van’s roof is a black Yakima SpaceBooster, full 
of previous-life belongings like a snorkel and fins and 
camping gear. Adkins, who is 56 years old, parks the 
van at the lot's remotest corner, aligning its side with 
a row of dense, shading avocado trees. The trees pro- 
vide privacy, but they are also useful because she can 
pick their fallen fruit, and she doesn't always have 
enough to eat. Despite a continuous, two-year job 
search, she remains without dependable work. She 
says she doesn’t need to eat much — if she gets a decent 
hot meal in the morning, she can get by for the rest of 
the day on a piece of fruit or bulk-purchased almonds 
~ but food stamps supply only a fraction of her nutri- 
tional needs, so foraging opportunities are welcome. 


a 
DRIVEN TO DESPAIR 
Janis Adkins lives in her van at the Goleta 
Community Covenant Church in Santa Barbara. 
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Prior to the Great Recession, Adkins 
owned and ran a successful plant nursery 
in Moah, Utah. At its peak, it was gross- 
ing $300,000 a year. She had never he- 
fore been unemployed — she'd worked for 
40) years, through three major recessions. 
During her first year of unemployment, 
in 2010, she wrote three or four cover let- 
ters a day, five days a week. Now, to keep 
her mind occupied when she’s not look- 
ing for work or doing odd jobs, she volun- 
teers atan animal shelter called the Santa 
Barbara Wildlife Care Network. (“I al- 
ways ask for the most physically hard jobs 
just to get out my frustration,” she says.) 
She has permission to pick fruit direct- 
ly from the branches of the shelter’s or- 
ange and avocado trees. Another benefit 
is that when she scrambles eggs to hand- 
feed wounded seabirds, she can surrepti- 
tiously make a dish for herself. 

By the time Adkins goes to bed - early, 
because she has to get up soon after sun- 
mse, before parishioners or church em- 
ployees arrive — the four other people who 
overnight in the lot have usually settled 
in: asingle mother who lives in a van with 
her two teenage children and keeps assid- 
uously to herself, and a wrathful, mental- 
ly unstable woman in an old Mercedes 
sedan whom Adkins avoids. By mutual 
unspoken agreement, the three women 
park in the same spots every night, keep- 
ing a minimum distance from each other. 
When you live in your car in a parking lot, 
you Value any reliable area of enclosing 
stillness, “You get very territorial,” Ad- 
kins says. 

Each evening, 150 people in 113 vehi- 
cles spend the night in 23 parking lots in 
Santa Barbara. The lots are part of Safe 
Parking, a program that offers overnight 
permits to people living in their vehicles. 
The nonprofit that runs the program, 
New Beginnings Counseling Center, re- 
quires participants to have a valid driv- 
ers license and current registration and 
insurance. The number of vehicles per 
lot ranges from one to 14, and lot hours 
are generally from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. Frat- 
ernization among those who sleep in the 
lots is implicitly discouraged — the faint- 
er the program's presence, the less likely 
it will provoke complaints from neighbar- 
ing homes and churches and businesses, 

The Safe Parking program is not the 
product of a benevolent government. 
Santa Barbara's mild climate and shel- 
tered beachfront have long attracted the 
homeless, and the city has sometimes re- 
sponded with punitive measures. (An ap- 
peals court compared one city ordinance 
forbidding overnight RV parking to anti- 
Okie laws in the 1930s.) To aid Santa Bar- 
bara’s large homeless population, local 
activists launched the Safe Parking pro- 


Contributing editor Jerr Trerz wrole 
‘Santiago's Brain” in RS 1145. 
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gram in 2003. But since the Great Reces- 
sion began, the number of lots and par- 
ticipants in the program has doubled. 
By 2009, formerly middle-class people 
like Janis Adkins had begun turning up 
~ teachers and computer repairmen and 
yoga instructors secking refuge in the 
city’s parking lots. Safe-parking programs 
in other cities have experienced a simi- 
lar influx of middle-class exiles, and their 
numbers are not expected to decrease 
anytime soon. It can take years for unem- 
ploved workers from the middle class to 
burn through their resources — savings. 
credit, salable belongings, home equi- 
ty, loans from family and friends. Some 
5.4 million Americans have been without 
work for at least six months, and an esti- 
mated 750,000 of them are completely 


“I WORRY 
ABOUT THE 
DAMAGE FROM 


LIVING IN YOUR 
CAR, SAYS ONE 
AID WORKER. 
“YOU HAVE TO 
BE DEPRESSED 
FROM THE 
FALL ITSELF 


broke or heading inexorably toward des- 
titution. In California, where unemploy- 
ment remains at 1] percent, middle-class 
refugees like Janis Adkins are only the 
earliest arrivals. “She's the tip of the ice- 
berg, says Nancy Kapp, the coordina- 
tor of the Safe Parking program. “There 
are many people out there who haven't 
hit bottom yet, but they're on their way - 
they re on their way.” 

Kapp, who was herself homeless for a 
time many years ago, is blunt, indefatig- 
able, raptly empathetic. She works out of 
a minuscule office in the Salvation Army 
building in downtown Santa Barbara. On 
the wall is a map encompassing the pro- 
grams parking lots - a vivid graphic of 
the fall of the middle class. Kapp expects 
more disoriented, newly impoverished 
families to request spots in the Safe Park- 
ing program this year, and next year, and 
the year after that. 

“When you come to me, you've hit rock 
bottom,” Kapp says. “You've already done 
everything you possibly could to avoid 
being homeless. You maybe have a teeny 





bit of savings left. People are crying, 
they're saying, ‘T've never experienced this 
before. I've never been homeless. They 
don't want to mix with homeless people. 
They're like, ‘Tm not going over to those 
people’ - sometimes they call them ‘those 
people.” So now they're lost, they're hu- 
miliated, they're rejected, they're scared, 
and they're very ashamed. I'm worried 
about the psychological damage it does 
when you have a place and then, all of a 
sudden, you're in your ear. You have to be 
depressed just from the fall itself, from 
losing everything and not understanding 
how it could happen.” 


NE EVENING LAST SPKING, 
I visit Janis Adkins in her 
parking lot at the Gole- 
ta Community Covenant 
Church. When I turn into 
the driveway, the sun has fallen to the ho- 
rizon, The other residents haven't arrived 
vet, and Adkins van, at the far corner of 
the lot, seems almost metaphysically sol- 
itary, drawn to the parcel of greenery at 
the asphalt’s edge, 

Because the night is chilly and the van 
shell seems to draw the cold inward, Ad- 
kins has already tucked herself in, reclin- 
ing against pillows and a rolled sleeping 
bag at the back corner ofthe van, beneath 
blankets and layers of piled-up fleece 
clothing. For privacy, Adkins has put sil- 
ver sunshades in the front windshield; ; 
row of clean shirts and blouses suspended 
on hangers obscures the lot-facing side 
window. By the light of a little LED bulb 
ina camping headlamp, she is reading a 
novel called The Jnwisihle Ones. whose 
main characters are gypsies. 

Adkins has tonsled blend-gray hair 
and the kind of deep, unaffected tan that 
comes from working outdoors. She grew 
up in a middle-class family in Santa Bar- 
bara, but eventually took off to become a 
river guide in Utah. Adkins engages you 
frankly, her manner almost practiced in 
its evenness: few gesticulations, steady in- 
tonation, Across the ceiling of the van she 
has affixed a silken red-and-gold banner 
that spells out a Buddhist chant of com- 
passion. She practices yoga and medita- 
tion and believes in the Buddhist concept 
of equanimity; she takes comfort in the 
parable of the Zen ox herder, who tries 
and fails, day after day, to break a raging 
ox. When a friend calls to ask how she’s 
doing, she often says, “Still riding the ox." 

But the rigors of homelessness -— the 
sudden loss of the signifiers of her self- 
hood = regularly breach the protection of 
detachment; the trick for her is regain- 
ing it quickly. “When negative thoughts 
come, it’s important to be able to say, ‘It’s 
just a thought,” she tells me. “Just let it 
go. When | get really down, I try to look 
at a worse-case scenario, like the pictures 
of the Haiti earthquake. I go, ‘What could 
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I do to help?’ Things like that drive me 
forward.” She also reminds herself to be 
grateful: to Starbucks for free cups of hot 
water, to the YMCA for her discounted 
membership, to the Safe Parking pro- 
gram. Gratitude snuffs out self-pity. 
Before the financial crash decimated 
the value of her home and her custom- 
er base, Adkins had been contemplating 
selling her nursery, High Desert Gardens, 
and going to work for a humanitarian 
or environmental organization. But the 
suddenness and violence of the reces- 
sion took her by surprise. The nursery 
specialized in drought-tolerant plants 
and offered more than 100 species of 
trees. Over the years, she had developed 
a deep base of horticultural knowledge, 
and people came from long distances 


STALLED OUT 

Concita and Curtis Cates (left and center) spent almost a year living in their pickup 

truck in a church parking lot with their 13-year-old son, Canaan (right). Their older 
children, Kiana and Christian, rejoined them when they finally found housing. 


to seek her advice. Business was good 
enough that she could leave her employ- 
ees in charge of the nursery and travel for 
amonth or so every summer to escape the 
harsh Moab heat. 

Within two years of the crash, sales had 
dropped by 50 percent and the value of her 
land had fallen by more than that. Four 
banks refused to help her refinance. “Ev- 
eryone was talking about bailouts,” she re- 
calls. “I said, ‘Tm not asking for a bailout, 
I'm asking you to work with me. They look 
at you, no expression on their faces, say- 
ing, “There's nothing we can do.” She had 
to shut the nursery down and sell every- 
thing she could to avoid foreclosure: “I was 
practically giving stuff away just to try to 
make some money. Started selling every- 
thing that wasn’t permanent. I was going 


to sell the doors, the windows, the gates 
if I could, but they told me I couldn't.” 
She decided not to file for bankruptcy: It 
would have cost her thousands of dollars 
and require her to give up her van, which 
she was determined to keep. When she 
had nothing left to sell to make her mort- 
gage payments, she was forced to put her 
home on the market, clearing only $4,000 
on the sale. 

“I was spinning out of control,” she 
says. “I was starting to lose my wits. It's 
very surreal being at a level of depres- 
sion where it’s easier to think about sui- 
cide and dying than it is to bend over and 
pick something up you're stepping over. It 
was getting bad enough that my friends 
started looking at me, going, “You bet- 
ter get out of here.” The only functional 
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thing I could figure out was to just go. I 
thought I would go travel and figure out 
what I wanted to do next. So some friends 
packed up my house and we converted my 
van so I could have as much stuffin there 
as possible, and I just left.” 

However long it takes to lose every- 
thing, to get to the point where youre driv- 
ing away from your repossessed home, the 
final unraveling seems eye-blink fast, be- 
cause there is no way to imagine it. Even 
if you've been unemployed for a year and 
are months-delinquent on your mortgage, 
you still won't have a mental category for 
your own homelessness; it’s impossible to 
project yourself into the scenario. The re- 
ality, when it occurs and endures, seems 
to have sprung from nowhere. 

Without reflection, Adkins drove to a 
wildlife refuge she knew about in Arizo- 
na, She thought perhaps she could get a 
volunteer job there, something to keep 
her busy, but she soon realized that the 
plan would leave her with no way to make 
ends meet. “I went to a place by this lake 
and I just stayed there for 10 days and 
cried and slept. | was so bad.” Eventually 
she headed to Santa Barbara. She hoped 
that old connections might help her find 
work, but it wasn't long before she began 
running out of money. 

Sitting in her van, we chat a bit about 
High Desert Gardens and the gypsy book 
and her volunteer work at the wildlife 
shelter. Eventually I ask how she gets 
by. She says that a cousin in town gives 
her food and cash when she can, and a 
woman at the church arranges infor- 
mal gardening work for her. Various peo- 
ple she knows give her their recycling 
so she can redeem the cans and bottles, 
and she borrows money from friends and 
acquaintances, like the manager of the 
wildlife shelter. Having maxed out her 
borrowing capacity, though, she is in- 
creasingly unable to pay what she owes 
to places like the YMCA, where she goes 
to shower. She wouldn't be adverse to 
dumpster-diving - “I hear there’s good 
food” — but she’s not strong enough to 
climb the sides. 

“T actually tried panhandling a couple 
months ago,” she says. “! was so broke. I 
had, like, a dollar. And I didn't know what 
else to do, so I went to the library and 
Googled ‘effective panhandling.” 

“Really?” I ask. 

“1 wouldn't make that up,” she says, 
laughing. “There were a lot of different 
strategies. One site said do not dress up, 
dress down. Look sad. Don't be negative 
in your signs. Say thank you constant- 
ly. Be humble for real, don’t be phony- 
humble.” 

Adkins couldn't bring herself to look 
dirty. Then she remembered that after the 
stock market imploded, guys in business 
suits had walked through New York's fi- 
nancial district wearing sandwich boards 
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with their resumes on them. “People read 
them because it's so ridiculous, it’s effec- 
tive,” she says. So she picked a strategic 
thoroughfare in Santa Barbara, dressed 
for a job interview, and spent her last 
money making copies of her résumé, lam- 
inating one so that drivers could handle it 
without getting it dirty. She found a four- 
foot-tall piece of cardboard at a grocery 
store and wrote on it: 

UD RATHER BE WORKING 

HIRE ME IF YOU HAVE A JOB 

Then she stood alongside the road and 
held up the sign. The day was so windy 


money. I was sort of scared because there 
were 50 many cars that I was boxed in, 
and I was holding this gigantic sign and 
I was saying, ‘I'd rather work, I'd rather 
you take my résumé, please help, and I'm 
crying and the dollars just started com- 
ing out of the windows.” But finally she 
cried herself out, and people stopped giv- 
ing. She made $12 in three hours, all of it 
drawn by tears. 

“And then I went out the next day and 
didn't get squat,” she says. “Iwas trying to 
figure out, ‘Should I start crying on pur- 
pose?’ But how do you cry on purpose?” 





LOST IN AMERICA 
James Frangella, 45, made $60,000 a year as a unionized painter before he lost 
his job and his home. He lives in his 1994 Chevy van ina Santa Barbara parking 
lot. “it’s the only thing | own,” he says. “it’s like a studio apartment on wheels.” 


it was hard to hold on to. “I was like, 
‘Please hire me,’ and everybody’s [lying 
by, trying to ignore you, but this one guy 
drives up, looks at my résume, looks at 
me and goes, ‘Very effective. I'll take one 
of those.’ I said, “Thank you, I really ap- 
preciate that,’ but I never heard from 
him. And then a homeless guy came up 
to me and goes, “Wow. That ain't gonna 
work.’ I didn't want to talk to him about 
it. I just wanted to stick my sign out there 
~1 didn't have any more cardboard. And 
about halfway into it, | just started cry- 
ing and I couldn't stop. | was so embar- 
rassed, It was incredibly humiliating. You 
know how alot of women hold their hand 
over their mouth when they cry? I started 
doing that, and that’s when I raked in the 


URTIS AND CONCITA CATES 

spent the better part of a year 

sleeping in their Nissan Titan 

pickup with their 13-year-old 

son, Canaan, in the park- 
ing lot of the Santa Barbara Community 
Church. The pickup was one of five au- 
thorized vehicles in the lot, which is three 
miles east of the church where Adkins 
parks. To the north rise the low peaks 
flanking San Marcos Pass, and an over- 
flow lot across the street offers a view 
of the outspread city and the ocean be- 
yond it, The Cateses had met Nancy Kapp 
by chance at the Salvation Army, where 
they'd gone in search of food. Shed given 
them a white permit for the front window 
of their pickup. When they arrived at the 
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church, they found a Safe Parking porta- 
potty at the corner of the lot. 

The Cateses ended up in the Safe Park- 
ing program after losing their jobs almost 
simultaneously, Curtis installed and re- 
paired fire sprinklers in Phoenix; Concita 
worked as a pharmacy technician. Their 
combined income averaged $60,000 a 
year. Before the Great Recession, they 
had never been jobless. They lost their 
home after exhausting their available 
cash and the money in Curtis’ medical 
savings account. Their oldest child was in 
eollege, and they were able to send their 
next oldest to live with his aunt. With 
Canaan, they drove to California to stay 
with relatives. When they arrived, how- 
ever, they found that another family, also 
recently homeless, had already moved 
in. There were now 11 people, all but one 
of them unemployed, sharing a single 
small house. 

“A bunch of us slept all piled up in a 
room, Curtis recalls. 

“Everyone had their own sleeping hab- 
its,” Concita says. 

“And in the kitchen, you're trying to fig- 
ure out, ‘OK, this is my food. Do I share 
it?'" Curtis says. “It gets down to lit- 
tle things like that. You would buy milk 
and have it there for the kids and some- 
one else would take tt. It got to the point 
where people would take our cooler and 
hide it in their room and save it for their 
own people.” 

The situation became unbearable, and 
the Cateses left without knowing exact- 
ly where they were going. “We had some 
friends, and we'd park in their driveways,” 
Concita says. “Or the side of the road by 
their house, in case we had to go to the 
bathroom.” 

When | visit Concita and Curtis, they 
have just moved into an apartment subsi- 
dized by a federal program known as Sec- 
tion 8. The unit is in a stucco apartment 
building about a block from Highway 101 
and the Union Pacific line that parallels 
it, on a street marked by modest dilapi- 
dation: a listing wooden fence broken by 
tree roots, a few anarchic yards, a beat-up 
Chevy Aveo mirroring a beat-up Dodge 
Stratus, The apartment is clean and rel- 
atively spacious, but still mostly empty. 

Curtis, thickset and goateed, welcomes 
me at the door dressed in jean shorts 
and a vellow Arizona State T-shirt. Con- 
cita, small and soft-voiced, wears a pink 
sweatshirt and white sneakers, ‘The liv- 
ing room walls are bare, save for an over- 
size decorative clock, but it is the one 
room in the apartment close to being 
furnished: two couches, two easy chairs, 
a shaded table lamp on a stand, a cof- 
fee table. As I look around, Curtis and 
Concita tell me where everything came 
from, seeming a little surprised by how 
good they've become at acquiring things 
without money. 
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“That couch, someone was throwing 
out,’ Curtis says, pointing at the one op- 
posite me. “A lady Nancy knows gave us 
these two chairs and this light.” 

“We found that little stand over there 
— someone was throwing it out,” Con- 
cita says. “And | found that mirror in the 
dumpster — [was like, ‘Tl take that.” 

Curtis points sequentially at items: 
“Got that from the trash, that from the 
trash, The T'V was given to us by that 
lady Nancy knew.” The TV has a large 
screen, but its anachronistic bulk is al- 
most jarring. In their place in Phoenix, 
they'd had a 40-inch LG flatscreen and a 
Blu-ray player. 

When they first arrived in Santa Bar- 
bara, both Curtis and Concita were re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits, but that 


A HOMELESS 
GUY CAME UP 
TO HER AS SHE 


HANDED OUT 
HER RESUME 
ON A BUSY 


STREET. “WOW, 
HE TOLD HER. 
“THAT AIN'T 
GONNA WORK.’ 


was the only income they had, and it 
didn't cover expenses. They had three 
mouths to feed and no kitchen to cook in; 
gasoline was more than 54 a gallon; they 
had to make a truck payment: they had 
cellphone and auto-insurance bills; they 
had to do laundry. When they went to 
apply for social services, they learned that 
their unemployment benefits made them 
ineligible for additional aid. Curtis, who 
had worked construction jobs most of his 
life, started to haunt building sites, Once 
ina while he would find a few days’ work. 
“But there's the rock and the hard spot,” 
he says. “Lf you take the job, you lose your 
unemployment, You have to reapply, and 
the money doesn't equal the lost benefits.” 
He was better off collecting cans. 

Nancy Kapp describes the moment 
when formerly middle-class people like the 
Cateses are forced to turn to social welfare 
systems as “the beginning of the demise, 
These systems don't just fail people - they 
degrade and humiliate people. They're not 
solutions. Theyre Band-Aids on wounds 
that are pusing and bleeding out.” 


Government-aid agencies and private 
charities demand that applicants show 
a bundle of identifying documents: So- 
cial Security card, birth certificate, driv- 
er’s license. Many people don't have all of 
the required documents; homeless people 
often have none, The Cateses were lucky 
- Concita has a good organizational mind 
and quickly put together a packet of the 
necessary documents. But at the aid agen- 
cies where they applied, they saw many 
people — poor, hungry, sick — denied basic 
services for lack of paperwork. 

The next thing welfare applicants must 
do is disclose every possession and con- 
ceivable source of income they have. “1 
can't tell you how many people come to 
my office and say, ‘I couldn’t get food 
stamps because my car is worth too 
much,” Kapp tells me. “OK, you have 
u car. But you've lost everything - your 
house, your job, your pride - and all you 
have left is that car and all of your belong- 
ings init. And they say, “You still have too 
much. Lose it all” You have to have noth- 
ing, when you already have nothing.” 

Janis Adkins hadn't been back in 
Santa Barbara long before she needed to 
apply for government assistance. She had 
never asked for aid before. At the Cal- 
ifornia Department of Social Services, 
she filled out the form for emergency 
food stamps. 

“I didn’t wear my best clothes, but | 
wore a hght blouse and jeans, and ] guess 
1 was just a little too dressed up,” she re- 
calls. “Because the woman just looked at 
me and said, ‘Are you in a crisis? Your ap- 
plication says you're in a crisis. I said, 
‘T'm living in a van and IJ don't have a job. 
| have a little bit of money, but it’s going 
to go fast. The woman said, "You have 
$500. Youre not in a crisis ff you have 
8500,’ She said anything more than $50 
was too much.” 

if Adkins had filled her tank with 
gas, done her laundry, eaten a meal, and 
paid her car insurance and phone bills, 
it would have used up half of everything 
she had. But emergency food stamps, she 
was told, are not for imminent emergen- 
cies; they're for emergencies already in 
progress. You can't get them if you can 
make it through the next week - you 
have to be down to the last few meals you 
can atlord, 

“The money's for my phone, it’s for gas, 
it’s for my bills,” Adkins said. 

“Why are you in a crisis,” the woman 
asked, “when you have a phone hill?” 

“T need the phone so [ can get a job. You 
can't look for a job without a phone.” 

“Why do you have bills?” the woman 
asked. “I thought you didn't have a place 
to live.” 

“l live in my van, Adkins said, “T have 
insurance.” 

“You have a 2007 van,” the woman said. 
“T think you need to sell that.” 
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“Please, | need a break,” Adkins said. “I 
need some help. I need to take a shower." 

“Why didn't you have a shower?” 

“I live ina van.” 

The woman told Adkins to come back 
when she really needed help. 

“| was going into shock,” Adkins recalls. 
‘Tm erying and I'm shaking my head: ‘No, 
no. | need to talk to somebody else.’ They 
told me no.” By then Adkins was scream- 
ing and begging, “I'm surprised they didn’t 
call the cops,” she tells me. 

When welfare applicants finally prove 
that they exist, and show their materi- 
al worth to be nothing, they usually re- 
ceive far less than they need to live on. 
That's what happened to Curtis and Con- 
cita Cates. The maximum amount of aid 
that a single adult is eligible for in Santa 
Barbara, they learned. is $291 per month 
- $200 in food stamps, $91 In cash as- 
sistance. The waiting time for Section § 
housing, if you have priority status, is six 
months to a year. Ifyou belong to the vast 
majority who don't have priority status - 
if you're not elderly, disabled or a veter- 
an with dependents — the wait is between 
four and eight years. 

Most of the social-service systems in 
the United States function not to help 
people like Curtis and Concita Cates get 
back to where they were, to a point of pro- 
ductive stability, but simply to keep them 
from starving — or, more often, to merely 
reduce the chances that they will starve. 
Millions of middle-class Americans are 
now receiving unemployment benefits, 
and many find themselves compelled by 
the meagerness of the assistance to shun 
opportunity and forgo productivity in 
favor of a ceaseless focus on daily survival. 
The system's incoherence and contempt 
for its dependents fluoresce brilliantly in 
the wake of a historic event like the Great 
Recession.. When floodwaters cover our 
homes, we expect that FEMA workers 
with emergency checks and blankets will 
find us, There is no moral or substantive 
difference between a hundred-year flood 
and the near-destruction of the global fi- 
nancial system by speculators immune 
from consequence. But if you and your 
spouse both lose your jobs and assets be- 
couse of an unprecedented economic cat- 
aclysm having nothing to do with you, you 
quickly discover that your society expects 
you and your children to live malnour- 
ished on the streets indefinitely, That kind 
of truth, says Nancy Kapp, “really screws 
with people's heads.” 


HEN CURTIS AND CON- 
cita were living in the 
parking lot of the Santa 
Barbara Community 
Church with Canaan, 
they used constant forward motion to 
evade despair, “I just wanted to wake up 
every morning, see the sunrise and be 
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like, “Let's go!" Curtis says. Getting on the 
road was normalizing: using the truck as 
it was intended to be used, entering into 
converttional routines. The family would 
shower at a friend's or relative’s house be- 
fore dropping Canaan off at school. In the 
afternoons, he had sports, followed by ac- 
tivities at the Boys & Girls Club. “Spend 
as much time as you can in school and 
playing sports,” his parents urged. “Wear 
yourself out.” 

“My son's a good pretender,” Curtis 
says. “He has a knack for finding used 
clothes at stores and putting things to- 
gether, All the kids at school thought he 
had money because he always dressed 
nice. He never had any gadgets or any- 
thing, but he always tried to make him- 
self presentable.” 


as Ud Dh DAA By Le 3) on 
ON WELFARE 
BEFORE, SAYS 


A VET WHO 
LIVED IN HIS 
RV. “WHAT DO 
YOU DO? KILL 
YOURSELF? 
TURN TO 
DRUGS?" 


“But there would be times he would ask 
for stuff,” Concita is moved to say. “And 
I'm like, ‘Do you even realize that we're 
homeless and living in a car? You want 
me to go buy you new shoes and elothes?"” 

While Canaan was in school, Curtis 
and Concita would head to the local Em- 
ployment Development Office to search 
for jobs online. They applied so diligent- 
ly that they had to wait for new openings 
to pop up on job sites. The process was 
dismally impersonal, and their home- 
lessness cast a pall over the search. Many 
employers demanded a permanent ad- 
dress — “that was the number-one thing 
we needed,” Curtis says, In job interviews, 
they tried to hide the fact they were home- 
less, which often proved impossible. The 
interviewers assumed — Curtis and Con- 
cita could read it on their faces — that 
there were other causes of their home- 
lessness: mental-health issues, drug ad- 
diction, a criminal past, 

“You're trying to tell somebody, ‘Listen, 
I'm just the person I was," Curtis says. 
“| was working, things didn't end up the 


way they should have, and now I'm home- 
less. I'm nota dirtbag, I'm nota drug user. 
But a lot of times people look at you and 
give you that vibe.” Clothes could also bea 
problem, Once, sitting in an interview ina 
dress shirt and dollar tie hed picked out at 
a thrift store, Curtis realized hed forgot- 
ten to take the tag off the back of the shirt. 

Thev learned where the free food 
was. One charitv had a weekly farmer's 
market, so they would line wp for fresh 
produce. For hot meals, which become 
tremendously valuable when you're on the 
street, they'd go to a charity called Casa 
Esperanza. | ask whether they generally 
had enough to eat. 

“Not really,” Concita says. “I'm glad my 
kid did, because he gets free lunches at 
school, free breakfast, But you don't have 
anywhere lo warm up your food. You buy 
crackers. Dinner, we improvised and did 
what we could. A lot of the charity places, 
it’s the same stuff over and over, ‘Here's 
some dry beans and dry rice. We didnt 
have anywhere to cook it. Or you would 
get the same bread; vou have the same 
meal every night, in different forms. For 
plates and silverware, wed just use the 
packaging, or sometimes Id get it from 
McDonald's or Taco Bell.” 

The truck payment - $424 4 month - 
was always a problem. “Without it, we 
don't have shelter, we don’t have trans- 
portation, we don't have a way of getting 
to job interviews,” Curtis says. When they 
fot their unemployment benefits, much 
of the money went straight to the truck 
payment. "My thinking was, as long as 
I'm throwing them money every freak- 
ing week, maybe it'll keep the repo guy 
all of us,” he says. “And we dodged that, 
too — we didn't let anyone know where 
we were at.” 

Curtis asked people if they needed 
their houses cleaned or lawns mowed. 
He offered the services of his pickup. He 
learned to collect cans and bottles and 
redeem them at recycling centers. One 
sunny Monday, he was in a park pick- 
ing cans out of recyeling bins. He looked 
around and noticed several other home- 
less men doing the same thing. “Yeah, I'm 
homeless,” he thought. 

When the family got back to the 
church parking lot in the evenings, they 
didn’t want to talk to anybody, “I just 
wanted to pull up, drop the seats, go to 
sleep,” Curtis says. There was an electri- 
ca] outlet outside the church, and they 
hada DVD player and an extension cord, 
so they could watch movies. They didn't 
need curtains because “all the breath- 
ing steams up the windows.” The truck 
had an extended cab; Curtis and Con- 
cita reclined in the front seats and gave 
the backseat to Canaan: They wanted to 
make sure he slept well. 

It was odd to be confined in such a 
small space. “Sometimes it was a little too 
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intimate,” Curtis says. There were times 
when Concita wanted to give up. “I’m 
going to take my son and go back home 
to my brothers and sisters, and you stay 
here,” she'd tell Curtis. Theyd fight, but 
Curtis would say that they needed to stay 
together, and ultimately Concita would 
agree. “Il always wanted to be with my 
family,” she says. 

The worst moments came when they 
felt immobilized, indefinitely tethered to 
the lot, “That’s when you really feel like 
you're going crazy,” he says. “You feel the 
pressure of everything: ‘I'm not doing 


“Every day I'd pack everything up, 
make sure everything's secure and then 
go off and do everything again, Con- 
cita says. 

“We were battling depression,” Cur- 
tis Says. 

“IT was,” Concita says. “I'd cry all the 
time for stupid little things. At the time, 
it probably wasn't stupid, but I can’t 
think about it —- I'm going to cry now.” She 
pauses but doesn't cry. 

“It takes a lot of your pride,” Curtis 
says. “It's humiliating to be begging for 
help. | can see how someone can get dis- 





NO TURNING BACK 
Richard Ganan, 60, lost his job as an electronics technician in 2008. He lives in 
his VW Jetta with his cat, Tab, and gets by on food stamps and $91 a month in 
cash aid: “After being out of work for so long, I'm pretty much unemployable.” 


anything. I'm not being productive. I’m 
not making anything happen.’ So any 
friends we had anywhere, wed offer to 
cook and clean for them if we could crash 
that night. This is how it went every night: 
‘Let me call so-and-so.’ ‘Hey, can we crash 
at your pad?’” 

Sometimes, through odd jobs and re- 
eveling, they saved enough for a night at 
a Motel 6, 

“That was an ‘ahhh’ moment,” Cur- 
tis recalls. 

“Just to take a shower and lay in a bed,” 
adds Concita. “But then you have to carry 
all your personal stuff,” 

“You have to bring all your clothes and 
everything you have with you,” Curtis 
says. “You carry your life with you." 
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couraged and give up, because I felt that 
way at times, and I'm a motivated per- 
son. I have goals in life. I can honestly see 
how someone that has maybe other issues 
could just say: ‘I don’t even want to deal 
with this.” 

Things have eased up a bit since their 
Section 8 apartment came through, 
Curtis is still collecting unemployment, 
but Concita found a part-time job at a 
grocery store, | ask whether they cele- 
brated when they spent their first night 
in the new apartment. They look at 
each other. “I think we just collapsed,” 
Curtis says. 

“We put air in the mattress and just 
slept,” Concita says. It was a queen-size 
mattress, and they all slept on it together. 


“And for the first two or three weeks, we 
all still slept in the living room as a fam- 
ily,” Curtis says. “No one wanted to go in 
their rooms. We were so used to being 
stuck together that we all stayed together. 
After a while, we started venturing off.” 

“My son, every now and then, he'll say, 
‘Mom, can you lay down with me?"" Con- 
cita says. “And I'll go in his room until he 
falls asleep.” 

For the first month after getting the 
place, she says, “I didn’t want to go any- 
where. I didn't want to talk to anybody. | 
just wanted to be in this house.” 

“She wouldn't leave,” Curtis says. 

1 am reminded of something Nancy 
Kapp told me, “Homelessness gets in your 
bloodstream,” she said, “and it stays there 
forever.” 
¢ ELF-POSSESSION OF MIND, 

bro — that’s the only way 1 got 
through being homeless,” the 
ex-soldier tells me, We're sit- 
ting in his brand-new Sec- 
tion 8 apartment, which resembles the 
Cateses’ in its interior spareness and stuc- 
co insubstantiality. Until recently, Sean 
Kennan — he doesn't want his real name 
used — spent seven months sleeping in 
a 1971 Winnebago in the parking lot of 
the First Presbyterian Church. He had 
his four-vear-old son and five-year-old 
daughter with him, (Out of respect, Ken- 
nan tells me, he doesn't want to discuss 
the children’s mother.) He has agreed to 
show me the short-radius circle in which 
poverty had confined him while he and 
his kids were living in the Winnebago. 
He's wearing a camo field hat and black 
army fatigues. 

“T put this outfit on for you,” he says, 
“because this was how I rolled when I was 
in the RV. Combat uniform, black boots. 
Serious. The seriousness of it. ] had three 
sets of these. I looked at it like I was on 
duty. [was on duty for my kids.” 

Kennan is 34 and quite short, with a 
long biker beard, a silver fleck of a nose 
stud and, almost always, a Wildhorse cig- 
arette in one hand. Edgy energy keeps 
him in motion; he describes himself as“: 
very overanalytical individual.” 

Desperate to get his kids out of a home- 
less shelter after he lost his job in San 
Francisco, Kennan heard about the Safe 
Parking program from a friend. He saved 
his cash assistance for two and a half 
months and used the $700 to buy the RV, 
then waited two weeks until the rest of 
his welfare money came in to get it regis- 
tered. “I basically plunged all the funds | 
had into the vehicle and then coped with 
just food stamps,” he savs. He and the kids 
named the RV Big Bertha. 

The First Presbyterian lot, which sits 
on a hillside in central Santa Barbara, has 
five spots in the Safe Parking program. 
Kennan received a spot at the edge of the 
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lot. “When I rolled in that first night, I 
was so freaked out -— never been to this 
town, don't know anybody," he says. “On 
the street, you run into crazy people ev- 
erywhere. But there were (wo cop cars 
in the parking lot — it's a central location, 
and they were just sitting there waiting 
for calls. I was superstoked. You got your 
Safe Parking sticker on your windshield 
50 they never bother you, It was comfort- 
ing — very, very comforting.” 

After high school, Kennan knocked 
around the country for a while and then 
went to work for a relative in Florida as 
a vintage-boat restorer. September 11th 
inspired him to enlist in the army. Hed 
completed basic training and part of jump 
school when his back gave out, and he re- 
ceived a discharge. After moving to San 
Francisco with his kids, he struck up a 
child care arrangement with a friend and 
got a job in the packaging department at 
the U.S. Mint. It was a good job, but the 
Treasury Department was cutting back 
in the wake of the economic collapse, and 
Kennan couldnt get enough hours to get 
by. Around the same time, his child care 
arrangement fell apart, making it difficult 
to look for work, let alone hold down a full- 
time job. 

The RV now sits on the street, in front 
of his new apartment. We stop to look at 
it on the way out. Kennan has pulled off 
its roof and walls and begun reframing it. 
He wants to both work and to care for his 
kids, he says, and the only way to do that 
is to have his own business. Held like to 
vet back to the kind of vintage-boat res- 
toration he did in Florida. 

“In essence, what you see out here has 
a lot of meanings,” he says, “Because it's 
one, a prototype, and two, a backup plan” 
When the RV is fully rehabbed, he says, it 
will serve as a mobile advertisement for 
his restoration business. “There's a lot of 
people around here who have the money 
for toys,” he says. The backup plan in- 
volves the fortification of the RV. surviv- 
alist style: waterproofing, solar panels, 
all-climate functionality. The Winneba- 
go had been in rough shape when he lived 
in it with his kids, and Kennan had vowed 
that they would never again have to rely on 
such dicey shelter. 

“Big Bertha has a lot of meaning to my 
family,” he says. “She took care of us, now 
we're taking care of her.” 

I ask Kennan if he'll drive my car so I 
can take notes. As we pull away from the 
apartment, he says, “Man, I haven't driv- 
ena car in so long. This is weird, this is re- 
ally weird. Just being in a car, period. So 
low. You're so low.” We take Highway 101 
northwest, beginning a tour of the world 
he and the kids inhabited after leaving the 
homeless shelter and striking out in Big 
Bertha. “The shelter was almost like those 
reality-TV shows where you get dropped 
into a situation, he tells me. “Td never 
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been on welfare before. | had no clue. I'd 
just heard people talk about tt. What do 
you do? Die, kill yourself, or turn to drugs 
~and I do none of that. I got food stamps 
and cash aid for the kids. I got an old bike 
with a kid cart so I could get from point 
A to point B, because | had no transpor- 
tation, I had a little cover for the cart. in 
case it was raining.” 

We get off the highway and head down 
a commercial through street called De 
la Vina. Once he got the RV, he discov- 
ered that the roof leaked, so he bought a 
tarp and bungee cords to cover the holes. 
He ripped out the foul carpet (It was so 
nasty, bro, It freaked me out to where I 
thought my kids were going to get sick”), 
and he strapped the bike and the kid cart 
to the roof. 

“Bul now, what are you gonna do to 
shower your children?” he asks. “The very 
first thing was, ‘How do I shower my 
kids?’" The weather was too cold for a 
camping shower. When he signed up for 
the Safe Parking program, Nancy Kapp 
told him about discounted memberships 
at the YMCA, and he began showering 
his kids there. 

From De la Vina, we turn in to a strip 
mall. Kennan pulls into one of the spots 
where he used to park the RV after he 
finished shopping at Ralphs Grocery, a 
nearby supermarket. He often cooked 
something for the kids here, which some- 
times drew complaints from the owners 
of a Chinese restaurant and a pizza place 
in the mall. 

Getting out of the car, we take a short 
walk to Mission Creek, which runs under 
De la Vina and connects the strip mall 
to Oak Park, where Kennan and the 
kids would spend the better part of their 
days after leaving the First Presbyteri- 
an lot each morning at dawn. The creek 
runs clean, between stands of old oaks, 
with no trash in the bed - a hallmark of 
Santa. Barbara. One of their favorite ac- 
tivities was to walk from Oak Park up the 
streambed on the way to Ralphs. 

“We called it our Journey.” Kennan 
says. “I'd say, ‘Hey, who wants to get fruit? 
Who wants to get vegetables?’ Wed go all 
the way down the creek to Ralphs to get 
food, The kids loved it.” Along the way, 
they'd carefully clear clumps of sticks and 
leaves lodged between rocks in the creek 
bed. Kennan told the kids they needed to 
do this so “the water could flow properly.” 
This became a serious undertaking, and 
the regularity of the Journey steadied 
their lives. 

Returning to the car, we drive down 
to Oak Park, At its edge, a road winds 
through a little wood; we turn onto it 
and find the parking spot they occupied 
most mornings, deep in oak shade and 
just above Mission Creek. Being here 
leaves Kennan thoughtful; as if to pre- 
clude sentiment, he abruptly pulls out, 





and we drive along the length of the park: 
a broad, oak-canopied lawn along the 
creek, a spacious playground, a wading 
pool for kids, bathrooms. Kennan points 
toa public tap near the stream, 

“This park has everything, bro, every- 
thing you could want,” he says with the 
tenderness, almost wonderment, that 
people in the Safe Parking program ex- 
press when talking about any pub- 
lic amenity that affords comfort: clean 
water, electrical outlets, showers, a safe 


green space, a good playground, 


From Oak Park we turn right onto a 
road leading back to Highway 101, Ken- 
nan excruciatingly conscious of the road’s 
steep grade, Hed run out of gas a few 
times trying to make it up the hill — the 
RV's gas gauge was broken — and had ta 
carefully roll downhill to get as close to 
the nearest gas station as he could. “The 
major issue was always gas, he says, “The 
RV was really guzzling gas bad — to the 
point of over $300 a month just for the 
small circle we would do around here.” 
The First Presbyterian lot was partway 
up a steep Ill, and every night, the as- 
cent burned a ton of gas: “It sucked, bro,” 
Big Bertha was also bedeviled by electri- 
cal issues. O'Reilly Auto Parts offered free 
battery charging, and Kennan took them 
np on it every week, “They got kinda tired 
of it,” he says. 

We get off tthe 101, and after a few turns 
pull into the YMCA parking lot. Kennan 
used to park at the very edge of the lot, 
to minimize conspicuousness. ‘I'he Y is a 
big, modern, glassy facility, built around 
a courtyard. With the familiar note of 
thankful wonder, Kennan says, “They got 
so much cool stuff in there, bro. So much 
coal stull.” 

We head toward the parking lot at First 
Presbyterian. The basic routine was to 
leave the church lot at 7 a.m. for Oak Park, 
where they would play and hike until 
about 3 p.m. Then they'd drive to the Y 
for more activities and a shower. Then er- 
rands — battery charging, welfare paper- 
work, grocery shopping — and finally back 
to the church lot. 

The First Presbyterian Church, en- 
sconced in a neighborhood of moun- 
tain views and landscaped mission-style 
hornes, is a large, red-roofed, cream-sided 
building with stained-glass insets. The 
smooth parking lot forms a hilltop pla- 
teau dotted by a few islands of fit palms; 
past it, the hill descends to a little valley 
of tile roofs and treetops. We park in Ken- 
nan's former spot, at the back of the lot, 
and get out, The land falls away just past 
a chain-link fence. A few weathered blue 
plastic chairs stand next ta a Safe Park- 
ing porta-potty. 

“We used to sit in those chairs at night 
and look at the stars,” Kennan says. They 
could hear owls hooting after dark, vis- 
ible sometimes as shadowy forms in the 
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moonlight. The lot was mostly empty, 
and Kennan kept to himself. “My kids 
are my best friends and they consume all 
my time,” he says. “When I parked, that 
was it. The blinds were drawn, the sun 
goes down. ‘Love you, kids, time to ¢o to 
sleep.’ Seven, 7:30, they were out. I would 
relax for a few minutes, play card games 
or something on my cellphone, and then 
I would go down too.” Each day had been 
filled with peril. 

“Tt was a complete disconnection from 
everything that people are technically 
connected to,” Kennan says. “Under the 
circumstances that you're in, if you don't 
have the mind frame to understand that 
every day is beautiful, you can become 
bogged down and break. It was six and a 
half months before I really hit my break- 
ing point.” He had applied for Section 8 
housing, but nothing had come through. 
“Twas very close to going back to the shel- 
ter if the RV broke down," he says. “Tt was 
just a baby step up.” 

He'd already headed for the desert, in 
search ofa cheap trailer park, when he de- 
cided to call one last time about the Sec- 
tion § housing. “Your name is still on the 
list, sir,” he was told, “but there's nothing 
available.” Later that day, though, he got 
a call - an apartment had unexpected), 
come open. “T almost started to cry, I'll be 
honest with you,” he says. 

At first, when the family moved into 
the apartment, they almost never left. 
“We hibernated for about a month, Ken- 
nan says. “Wed go to the grocery store, 
but that was about it, We'd watch movies 
constantly. We just hung out, ate a lot of 
truits and vegetables. I'd make a big salad, 
and everybody got a fork, and wed just 
hang out and watch movies and eat. We 
got over it eventually.” 

Kennan lights a cigarette and tells me 
an elaborate story he'd made up for his 
kids while they were in the homeless shel- 
ter. The lights there didn’t go out until 9 
p.n,, and the kids were tn the upper bunk, 
so they couldn't fall asleep before then. 
Hed climb up and tell them stories until 
the lights were turned off. Soon it was 
just variations on one story, about a guy 
named Hippie Bob, who lived on a beach 
in Hawaii and made bonfires and rode 
sharks. When the kids asked what the 
shark's name was, “Jabber Jaws” popped 
into Kennan’s head. Hippie Bob would 
ride out to a buoy on Jabber Jaws, put on 
his scuba gear, which was stored there, 
and Jabber Jaws would take him down 
to the land of the Snorks, who gave Hip- 
pie Bob all the gold they'd amassed from 
sunken pirate ships. Hippie Bob didnt 
need the gold, but they insisted he take 
it, so whenever he visited the Snorks, he 
brought them beautiful rocks and min- 
erals. Before long, Kennan and his kids 
made up a theme song to go with the 
story; “Come along with the Snorks!/So 
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happy to be when we're under the sea...” 
Now, whenever Kennan begins to talk 
about Hippie Bob, his kids immediately 
go silent. 


NE CHILLY, RAINY MORN- 
ing, | meet Janis Adkins 
shortly after she’s woken up 
outside the Santa Barbara 
Community Church —- the 
church to which Curtis and Concita Cates 
had been assigned. Adkins had parked in 
the overflow lot on the sly, as she some- 
times does, to enjoy the view of the moun- 
tains. Wearing a purple shawl and blue 
Patagonia fleece vest over a fleece shirt, 
she was beginning to straighten the back 
of the van. It had been so cold she'd had to 
sleep in her clothes, and I express surprise 


THE FATHER 
TOLD HIS KIDS 
THEY NEEDED 


TO CLEAR 
LEAVES OUT OF 
THE CREEK, TT 
BECAME A 
SERIOUS JOB 
AND STEADIED 
THEIR LIVES. 


that they are unwrinkled. She laughs. 
“Fleece doesn't wrinkle,” she says. Tt was 
a Valuable trait. 

She suggests that I sit in the driver's 
seat while she finishes getting ready. 
“What's a common denominator for all of 
us is we can't use the passenger seat, be- 
cause it’s so full of stuff,” she says. I climb 
in. A shoulder bag holding her résumés is 
slung over the headrest. Scattered across 
the front seats: a CVS “Interdental Brush 
and Toothpick,” a bottle of Wellness For- 
mula, a bottle of Wellness Herbal Re- 
sistance Liquid, a bright-orange plastic 
box with a snap lid that reads “Homeo- 
pathic Emergency Kit Remedy List” and 
a nylon pouch full of more supplements 
and remedies. 

She nods at all the homeopathic stuff. 
“It’s hell getting sick in a car,” she ex- 
plains. “So T have an arsenal of things to 
keep me healthy.” The homeopathic emer- 
gency kit had been sent by a friend, whom 
Adkins calls whenever she feels like she's 
coming down with something. 


She begins to brush her teeth, excus- 
ing herself a few times to go spit at the 
edge of the lot. When I ask about water, 
she savs, “Because I was a river guide, 
vou really vet used to brushing your teeth 
without water -— you have enough salivain 
your mouth.” 

The weather clears momentarily, and a 
half-rainbow appears over the hills. | ask 
if she uses a camp stove. “No,” she says. 
“l'm very afraid of fire — paranoid of fire. 
I'm scared to use it in the yan. And out- 
side — there's no table for it.” Because she 
doesn't cook, she relies almost exclusively 
on three places for a full, hot afternoon 
meal; Panda Express, In-N-Out Burger 
and Taco Bell, They're the only sufficiently 
cheap places, and to save gas, she goes to 
whichever is closest. 

“T had a cooler, but I needed block ice, 
and theres only two places to get it, she 
says. “Cube ice is more expensive and 
doesn't last long. Block ice lasts two or 
three times longer, but the gas to drive to 
get it is expensive. It’s all a balancing act. 
Everything is done on faith and trust - 
and that’s not a religious thing. You know 
that you're a heartbeat away from the 
bush. I have to be able to say to myself, 
‘OR, youre on “E,” you have $5 in food 
stamps, and you have a dollar. You're OK.’ 
[ have to trust that if] lose 50 pounds I'll 
still be OK. Something happened to me 
when I was a little kid and I started say- 
ing, Tl be OR, I'll be OK. And I've said it 
ever since, [t's constant in my head.” 

I get out of the driver's seat and climb 
into the back, Adkins gets behind the 
wheel and we head south, to Whole 
Foods, which has a breakfast bar that 
ean be exploited, “Having a hot meal early 
is essential when it's this cold,” she says. 
On the way, a sudden anxiety seizes her. 
“If we see a cop, you lie down,” she says 
sharply — the only time I would hear this 
tone in her voice. Tickets for seat-belt vi- 
olations in California start at $142 - the 
equivalent of about 28 meals. 

“Shit, | might have to stop and get some 
was,” she says. “The cheapest gas | can find 
is down the road. | try not to drive any- 
where past this area if 1 don't have to. Yes- 
terday I had to go downtown, and it took 
a fot of gas.” 

We pull into a gas station, At the mo- 
ment, regular gasoline is $4.35 a gallon. 
Adkins gets out her wallet and looks at 
the few bills in rt and then looks at amini- 
calendar on the center console, She has 
$25. “Ten dollars in the tank, and $10 for 
me for cash,” she says. I stand with her 
while she pumps. “I'm getting & whopping 
2.29 gallons. That's supposed to get me 
40 miles. That should last me until Tues- 
day.” She grins. “1 live near where I park.” 

As we turn into the Whole Foods lot, 
she says, “In my mind right now, | know 
I'm going to use the bathroom to wash 
myself, wash my face. And (Cont, on 114] 
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Justin Bieber’s Brand-New Swa 


The Biebs tries 

to recast himself 

as young player on 
an adult-friendly LP 





Believe RBMG/Schoolboy/Island 


BY JON DOLAN 

The rise of Justin Bieber was 
such a blinding explosion of 
hair and smiles and YouTube 
cuteness that it was ea sy to 
miss his music's ironic achieve- 
ment: its light touch. His first 
two releases — the 2009 EP 
My World and 2010's full- 
length My World 2.0 - were 
snuggle-fresh and butterfly- 
light, luxuriating in R&B bub- 
blegum and first-blush puppy 
lust. At a time when 12-year- 
olds can get porn on their iPod 
Touches, the Biebs made flirty 
innocence thrive. 

But Justin's 18 now, legal 
and, according to Believe, fully 
lethal. “Swag, swag, swag on 
you/Chillin’ by the fire while 
were eating fondue,” he sings 
on the sinewy electro-pop 
single “Boyfriend,” easing the 
transition from pup to playa in 
one of the year’s more awesome 
lyrics. On Believe, Biebs’ voice 
has deepened (physically and 
digitally), the beats are more 
driving and libidinous, the 
sonic settings more intense and 
wide-ranging. Bieber aspires to 
the tight versatility of his bene- 
factor Usher, who is one of the 
album's executive producers. 

Bieber'’s revamped sound 
makes room for universalist 
Euro-house (“All Around the 
World”) and high-drama hip- 
hop boom (“As Long as You 
Love Me”), and on “Right Here,” 
Drake and Bieber golow-talking 
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Lothario to low-talking Lo- 
thario. It’s cosmopolitan pop 
sophistication, designed to 
make this the Bieber album 
18-and-over folks can like with- 
out feeling like they're joining 
NAMBLA. 

Believe's recently legal 
euphemisms aren't always 
smooth. On “Fall,” he croons, 
somewhat ickily, “If you spread 
your wings, you can fly away 
with me.” Sometimes he barrels 
through euphemism entirely. 
The bonus track, “Maria,” 
about a real-life fan's phony 
paternity suit, is “Billie Jean” 
by way of Matt Lauer Reports 
= “She's crazy/Crazy in love!" 
Bieber sings, sowing his celeb- 
rity-victimhood oats. Some- 
times, however, the results are 
excellent and hilarious. On the 
Max Martin-produced disco- 
inferno “Beauty and the Beat,” 
Nicki Minaj swoops down like 
a horny hawk: “Justin Bieber/ 
You know I'm gonna hit ‘em 
with the ether/Buns out, wie- 
ner/But I gotta keep an eye out 
for Selena.” 

Bieber doesn't have the soul- 
ful vocal snaps of a Justin Tim- 
berlake or the shock-and-awe 
charisma of a Britney Spears. 
His gently sparkling persona 
can get overwhelmed by all the 
sonic gear-switching, techno- 
logical tomfoolery and sweaty 
come-ons; it can all feel a bit 
rushed. The best song on Be- 
Liewe, “Thought of You,” has it 
both ways, combining the im- 
pulse to wait with the impulse 
to get down into a pure-pop 
fever dream. Over producer 
Diplo's superhero piano stabs, 
double-time hand claps and a 
whoosh-trance build that leads 
to a chorus Lady Gaga would 
give her favorite wig for, Bieber 
goes into spirals of falsetto rap- 
ture as a cyclone of contradic- 
tory emotion: “I'm in love with 
the thought of you/Not the 
things you do,” he admits, It’s 
the moment where Justin lives 
most honestly in the swag- and 
fondue-deprived world of his 
fans — crushed out to the point 
of asphyxiation, pulled ina mil- 
lion directions, chasing feelings 
he can't understand to conse- 
quences he'll probably regret. 
It's where he's a kid again. 
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Adam 
Levine 
returns 
to his 
day job. 


Maroon 5s 
Fully Loaded 
Dance-Pop Blitz 


Adam Levine and his L.A. mates storm the disco 
for an album of top-shelf radio pop 


Maroon 5 Overexposed A&M /octone ® © EY 


It takes chutzpah for a band to call its fourth 
album Overexposed, especially when the 
singer has spent most of the past year zinger- 
slinging in a comfy red chair on The Voice. 
You can hear that chutzpah in the blinged-up 
disco sheen of Maroon 5's new LP, which is why it’s their 
best vet. This is where Adam Levine cops to the slick Hol- 
lywood sex-panther role he’s perfected on TV, wheedling 
and pitching woo to every lady within earshot, even though 
they know he won't remember their name in the morning. 

“Moves Like Jagger” isn't here, but Qver- 
exposed definitely has the same recipe: 
about 90 percent “Emotional Rescue,” 
eight percent “Miss You,” two percent “She's 
So Cold.” Maroon 5 go all the way pop with heavyweights 
like Max Martin and Benny Blanco. It’s top-shelf radio su- 
crose: the Sly Stone-meets-Eurythmics synth hook of “Love 
Somebody,” the Ace of Base reggae “One More Night.” The 
only boring moment is the token sad ballad, which at least 
has the droll title “Sad.” Best of all is “Ladykiller,” with its 
faux-Jovi cheese-wah guitar squiggles, as Levine begs his 
girl to come back to him from her new girlfriend. In “The 
Man Who Never Lied,” Levine confesses, “Sometimes hon- 
esty is the worst policy.” A dubious motto for real life — but 
it's always a promising one fora pop sharpie. ros sHerrieco 


KEY TRACKS: 
“Ladykiller,” 
“Payphone” 





Smashing Pumpkins 
Oceania Martha's Music/EMI 
ki 

Billy Corgan is as epic as ever, 
and alittle more Zen 


Billy Corgan has never been 
one to make things easy, on 
himself or others. Oceania 
is an “album within an al- 
bum,” the next 13 songs in the 
Pumpkins’ ongoing 44-song 
art-rock odyssey Teargarden 
by Kaletdyscope, which be- 
gan in 2009. Luckily, it’s also 
a good stand-alone record, a 
bong-prog take on the alt-rock 
grandeur of Gish and Siamese 
Dream: “One Diamond, One 
Heart” sounds like Yes hanging 
in a German disco circa 1977, 
and “Pinwheels” is folky moon 
worship with laser-show gui- 
tar streaks, And the at-times- 
cranky Corgan sounds pretty 
zonkily content throughout. 
On “Violet Rays,” he sums up 
his healing vision for human- 
ity: “I'll kiss anyone tonight.” 
Pucker up, Earth. jon poLAN 





Linkin Park 
Living Things 
Machine Shop/ Warner Bros 
“ke 


Angst gets a club-y makeover 
on Linkin Park's fifth album 


Linkin Park showed up to the 
rap-rock mixer late, but they 
were the first band with a DJ 
to sound so utterly alienated, 
hitching Chester Bennington’s 
existential wail to the subur- 
ban swagger of Mike Shinoda’s 
rhymes. Five LPs in, they've 
traded turntable scratches for 
dub-step flourishes, but still 
lean on Bennington’s har- 
rowing hooks, including the 


one on “Burn It Down,” one of 


their best singles yet. But while 
they've spitfed up their sound 
for the dance floor, the band 
found some of its greatest in- 
spiration in pop-wise hip-hop 
- “Lies Greed Misery,” a sweet- 
and-sour gem, is guaranteed 
to make you jump. Who needs 
rock, anyway? NICK CATUCCI 
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Rush 

Clockwork Angels 
Anthem/Roadranner ews 
Prog masters prove they can 
still drop mad science fiction 


It’s got a dystopian sci-fi plot 
and lyrics like “All I know is 
that sometimes the truth is 
contrary.” But the first Rush 
album in five years isn't just 
one of the band’s Rushiest; 
it’s also very good — frenet- 
ic and heavy, low on prog 
thought puzzles, high on pow- 
er-trio interplay that could 
put guys half their age in the 
burn ward. Nickelback-like 
meathead modern-rock pro- 
duction actually adds power 
to these ancient masters’ 
gnomic turgidity: Even the 
seven-minute tripartite title 
track burns rubber, and Neil 
Peart’s dragon-tailed para- 
diddles and Alex Lifeson’s 
helix solos make the koanic 
hokum of Peart’s lyrics feel 
like a sermon from the peak 
of Mount Nerd. iON DOLAN 





The English Beat 
The Complete Beat 
Shout! Factory 

kee wl 


Generous reissues from 
undersung Eighties Brits 


The English Beat snuck in un- 
der the banner of the 2-Tone 
ska revival, and on albums 
like their 1980 debut, J Just 
Cant Stop It, they showed off 
a rhythmic attack as buoyant 
as any north of the Caribbean. 
But the band’s secret weapon 
was pop, the ear-candy tunes 
and sharp-fanged lyrics of 
frontman Dave Wakeling — at 
his finest, a singer-songwrit- 
er as savagely witty as Elvis 
Costello. This five-CD box 
set features the band’s three 
great studio albums, plus ter- 
rific bonus tracks and dub 
versions, and a slew of live 
recordings in which the Beat 
unleash their dance-loor fury 
and their Thatcher-era protest 
politics. JODY ROSEN 


Liars 

WIATVE mute 

keels 

Noise-rock stalwarts cook up 
a seductive nightmare 


Maybe it was only a mat- 
ter of time before these for- 
mer Radiohead tourmates 
took a shot at their own Aid 
A. The unpredictable noise 
rockers come pretty close on 
their sixth album, although 
WIXIW packs too many 
weird twists to feel deriva- 
tive. Liars build a haunted 
palace of smeared synths and 
dysfunctional drum machines 
around Angus Andrew's echo- 
cloaked incantations. “This 
spiral down, no coming back/ 
A dead end, again and again 
and again,” Andrew moans on 
“No. 1 Against the Rush,” one 
of several tracks that sound 
like they would kill at a dance 
club populated by moody goths 
from Mars. It’s an album that 
creeps you out even as it sucks 


YOUIN, SIMON VOZICK-LEVINSON 





R. Kelly 
Write Me Back rca 
ewes 

Soul star recalibrates his 
freaky time machine 


R. Kelly's second consecutive 
throwback soul LP moves for- 
ward in time from the raw 
mid-Sixties-style belting of 
2010's Love Letter. Write Me 
Back is suave, string-swathed 
Seventies revivalism, with 
tips of the hat to Barry White, 
Off the Wall-era Michael 
Jackson and Marvin Gaye. 
It's virtuoso pastiche — but 
Kelly's Seventies are freakier 
than your dad's. The distant 
lover in “One Step Closer” gets 
play-by-play of R.’s commute 
home, which culminates in 
oral sex: “T'm going down/And 
I'm not coming back up!” And 
on “Beautiful in This Mirror,” 
Kelly exults in the voyeuristic 
pleasure of reflecting glass: 
“Your love, so 3D/Tt’s like I'm 
in the front row.” LR. 
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qj Some dreams you dont see 
coming. In this new series from 
execulive producer Nigel Lythgoe 
|American Idol), each week an 
unknown musical act is discovered 
online and given the opportunity 
to open for some of the biggest 
names in music, Prermeres 
Monday, July 9 at 10/%c. 


FOR MORE INFO GO TO: 





hj Miller Lite 
Punch Top Can 


What's the secret to the new 
Miller Lite Punch Top Can? 
There is no secret. Just press in 
that second tab for a smoother 
pour with less glug. 





bi Make sure you're getting 
all the car insurance 


discounts you deserve, 
without sacrificing StateFarm 
coverage. a 
— 


| 


Get a quote today at 
1-800-STATE-FARM 
or statefarm.com” 





ij StubHub Gift Certificate 


Give the fans in your life an 
experience they'll never forget 
with great seats to see the 
artists they love, Better yet, 
grab a StubHub Gift Certificate 
and let them choose their 
own adventure, Maybe they Il 
even take you to the show. 








= REVIEWS MUSIC 


TOP SINGLES 





The Ghost in the Groove 


Radiohead “Full Stop” (live version) * * *% 


Radiohead have been rolling out fasct- 
nating new material! throughout their 
current tour - from the funeral-parlor 
soul ballad “Cut a Hole” to “Identikit,” 
which suspended one of Tham Yorke’s 
more athletic panic-attack falsetto 
freakouts over high-def funk burbles. 
The enthusiasm for this stuff among 
Radiohead fans is so intense that 
lyrics and guitar tabs for the most 
recent new offering, “Full Stop,” were 
auctioned on eBay in March - three 
months before the band debuted the 
track on June 10th in Chicago. Like all 
their recent material, the song shows 
them continuing to futz brilliantly with 
the foreboding, groove-driven sound 
of last year’s The King of Limbs: Over a 
percolating beat and jarringly pretty, 
dawn-on-Hoth keyboard ghostliness, 
Vorke repeats, “The truth will mess 
you up,” sort of like HAL 9000 with 

a new gig as the world’s least helpful 
psychiatrist. JON DOLAN 


.* 





Grizzly Bear Reawaken 


With Guitars Cranked 


Grizzly Bear “Sleeping Ute” * © * 12 


On the first taste of the follaw-up to 2009's meticulously 
gorgeous Veckatimest, the Jay-2Z-approved indie band 
sends a bolt of electric guitar cutting through a summer 
storm of synths and unsettled percussion. “I can't help 
myself,” sings Daniel Rossen, the higher-pitched songwrit- 
ing yin to founder Eo Droste’s yang, before a ravishing, 
fingerpicked acoustic breakdown settles in. What's he go- 
ing on about? Bet you won't mind listening 10 more times 
to figure it out, WILL HERMES 


Yoko's Noisy 
New Comrades 


Yoko Ono, Thurston 
Moore and Kim Gordon 
“Early in the Morning” 
eyes 


This 14-minute track, also on 
LO-inch vinyl. is a benefit for 
orphans of the 2011 tsunami 
and a preview of a forthcom- 
ing album by Ono and the 
Sonic Youth ex-couple, Ono's 
tremolo cries are set in a gul- 
tar paroxysm recalling Youth's 
feedback monument “Express- 
way to ¥r Skull.” Gordon adds 
eerie alto-vocal comfort, 
while the John Lennon who 
played on Ono's “Mind Train” 
would approve of the guitars’ 
treble stammers and raw-fuzz 
groans. DAVID FRICKE 











SHORT CUTS 
Passion Pit Frank Ocean 
‘Til Be Alright” “Pyramids” 
wees ke 


The latest release 
from this Massachu- 
setts electro-pop 
band is a mordani 
breakup song - not 
that you can tell. 
The music i5 roar- 
ing, hyperactive 
and triumphant, 
with Michael An- 
pelakos crooning 
amid glitchy beats, 
cresting synths and 
hints of Afropop. 
JODY ROSEN 


Superchunk 
“This Summer” 
kee lA 

There are all 

kinds of summer 
jams; this one has 
heroically mangled 
Bluitars and lyrics 
about a cheapo 
beach vacation, 
complete with 
mixtapes, sweaty 
seats and sleeping 
bags. The B side to 
this seven-inch is 

a punked-up cover 
of Bananarama’s 
1983 hit “Cruel 
Summer.” now with 
20 percent more 
cruelty. J.D. 


& LISTEN NOW! Hear key tracks from these albums at rollingstone.com/albums. 
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“The truth will 
mess You up”: 
Thom Yorke 





This 10-minute 
single from the 
Odd Fulure singer 
begins in. an ancient 
Egypt straight out 
of a prog-rock epic, 
with cheetahs, 
serpents and, uh, 
Samson, and ends 
inva titty bar. In be- 
tween are proaning 
beats, psychedelic 
guitars and new- 
R&B angst, Ocean's 
haunted croon 

can render the 
ridiculous sublime, 
But it’s a short trip 
from his Pyramids 
to Spinal Tap's 
Stonehenge. 1A. 


Ariel Pink’s 
Haunted 
Graffiti 

“Baby” 

keris 

This low-fi popster’s 
new one is a loving 
cover of the 1979 
soul obscurity 
“Baby,” cranking 

the trippiness in 

a ballad that was 
pretty codejne- 
dream trippy 
already. 1.0. 








BOOTLEGS 


Black 
Sabbath 


O2 Academy, 
Birmingham, England 
May 19th, 2012 

Black Sabbath’'s first gig in 
SEVEN years is aremarkably 
rust-free affair, even though 
Puitarist Tony lommi is un- 
dergoing treatment for lym- 
phoma and Ozzy Osbourne 
can't quite hit the high notes 
like he used to. Classics 

like “Fairies Wear Boots,” 
“Snowblind” and “Black Sab- 
bath” sound as menacing as 
they did in the 1970s, and 
the hometown crowd is ec 
static al the chance to hear 
choice cuts like “Electric 
Funeral” and “Tomorrow's 
Dream.” The only dark cloud 
is the absence of drummer 
Bill Ward. Tommy Clufetos 
does an admirable job in 

his place, but did they really 
have to give hima drum 
solo? ANDY GREENE 


Ozzy 


The Clash 


Memorial Gym, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 
October 17th, 1982 

Inthe fall of 1982, the Clash 
famously opened for the 
Who on that band's “fare- 
well tour,” but during off 
nights they brought Combat 
Rock to college campuses. 
This fully charged show - 
which took place just four 
days after they played Shea 
Stadium with Townshend 
and Co. - features radio hits 
like “Rock the Casbah" and 
“Should | Stay or Should | 
Go,” which fit in seamlessly 
with older material like 
“White Riot” and “London's 
Burning.” The emotional 
high point comes when Joe 
Strummer dedicates “Some- 
body Got Murdered” to the 
Students killed al Kent State 
in 1970. Mick Jones would 
be out of the band not long 
after this gig, marking the 
end of the Clash’s classic pe- 
riod, but it's proof the band 
hadn't yet lost its onstage 
chemistry. A.G. 
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Thankfully, we all have StubHub — where it's easy to find great seats to sports, 
concerts and more, Whether you want tickets for tonight's sold out show ora 
Price Alert deal on Saturday's game, it’s the next best thing to having a Ticket Oak. 


Where do you want fo sit? 


et Tat | j6 In All I rues reoeryy "| 
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GRAND CASINO HINCKLEY AMPHITHEATER 
HINCKLEY, MN 


RAVINIA FESTIVAL 
HIGHLAND PARK. IL 


FRAZE PAVILION FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
RETTERING.OH 


TOLEDO ZOO AMPHITHEATER 


_ Allo Darlin’ 


= f 
ari ri mak cs ( alt i Janel 6-po| P Wo eS 


Peach 3 J = Aan Th TG 
resh, with sharp wit and tunes that don’t 't quit 


Furope slumberland 


“You said a record is not just a record/Records 
can hold memories,” Elizabeth Morris sighs on 
a wistful ballad called “My Sweet Friend.” It's 
an apt thesis for her U.K. band’s second disc of 
sparkling indie-pop love songs. Morris’ narra- 
tors Use music to measure their lives: hunting for 
a bar that has Toots and the Maytals on the jukebox, missing a 
friend who loves the Silver Jews, cheering on 
a pal’s riot-grrrl band. Allo Darlin’s sound is KEV TRACKS: 
less scattered than those name-checks might “Capricornia,” 
suggest, fitting squarely within atradition “Neil Armstrong” 
that honors the Smiths and Belle and Sebas- 
tian above all. What sets them apart are Morris’ Understated wit 
- “They could name a star after you and you'd still be complain- 
ing, she sings on “Neil Armstrong” - and the clear enthusiasm of 
her bandmates, who hurtle through every jangly chord change 
like they're falling into anew romance. SIMON VOZICK-LEVINSON 


TOLEDO, OH 


SOARING EAGLE CASINO & RESORT 
MI. PLEASANT. MI 


MOLSON CANADIAN AMPHITHEATER 
WEST TORONTO, ON 


DTE ENERGY MUSIC THEATRE 
CLARKSTON. MI 


BANK OF AMERICA PAVILION 
BOS TON, MA 


MEADOWBROOK US.CELLULAR PAVILION 
GILFORD, NA 

BORGATA 

ATLANTIC CITY,NI 

BORGATA 

ATLANTIC CTPY, NJ 

DARIEN LAKE PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
DARIEN LAKE, NY 

NIKON AT JONES BEACH THEATER 
WANTAGH, NY 

PNC BANK ARTS CENTER 

HOLMDEL... 

SARATOGA PEROPRMING ARTS CENTER 
SARATOOCA NY 

THE COMCAST THEATRE 

HARTFORD. CI 

MERRIWEATHER POST PAVILION 
COLUMBIA, MD 


“WITH ALLMAN BROTHERS BAND 
MW IW SANTANA, COM) FACEBOOK.COM/CARLOSSANTANA 














HOMETOWN London 
BACKSTORY Aussie-born 
Morris began Allo Darlin’ as 
a50lo project after moving 
to England in 2005. Guitarist 


Paul Rains, bassist Bill Botting | 


and drummer Mikey Collins 
joined a few years later. 


The Offspring 
Days Go By Columbia 


Winotis hy ™ 7 a ek et 
Nineties hitmakers run short 


f fresh ideas 


Nine albums im, these Cali punks 
are coasting by on dourly told 
jokes and reheated mad-at-the- 
world bluster. The low point is 
the deliberately bubbleheaded 
Dr. Luke rip “Cruising Califor- 
nia, a* gag” track with no laughs 
insight. Songs like “Dirty Magic,” 
which sounds like an Aommage 
to Nevermina’s deep cuts, will at 
least aid ex-mall punks looking to 
work out midlife crises via ado- 
lescent angst. MAURA JOHNSTON 














MEET ME TONIGHT One of Allo 
Darlin’s first songs to gain 
attention was an incongru- 
ously sunny cover of Bruce 
Springsteen's 1982 classic 
“Atlantic City” that Morris and 
Rains recorded fora 2009 


- tribute album. 





Fela Kuti and Egypt 80 
Live in Detroit, 1986 
Knitting Factory 

ww 

hree discs, four 


J 
minutes: a su perstal 


When Fela Kuti plaved this 1986 
gig, hed just spent 20 months in 
prison on charges brought by a 
Nigerian dictator. So the Afro- 
beat godfather’s always-present 
indignation has particular bite 
on this live LP, as he and a band 
of 27 unspool powerful jams that 
mix funk, jazz and traditional 
African music. The sound qual- 
ity isn't ideal, but Fela’s bruising 
Music 1s. ROB TANNENBAUM 
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COURTESY OF ALLO OABLIM 


LEARN FILMMAKING 
& ACTING FOR FILM 











FILM ACADEMY 


51 OF (@] @) El @) aes a | Yr ee On EI Ne 
The Most Hands-on Intensive Programs in the World 








ONE & TWO-YEAR CONSERVATORY » TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS » MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
SHORT-TERM HANDS-ON INTENSIVE TOTAL IMMERSION WORKSHOPS ALSO AVAILABLE YEAR-ROUND 


NEW YORK CITY * UNIVERSAL STUDIOS, CALIFORNIA « ABU DHABI, UAE * AUSTRALIA * FLORENCE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY* * DISNEY STUDIOS* « PARIS* * JAPAN* * KOREA* * CHINA* * INDIA = summer ony 


All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California, All degree programs take place on the backlot of Universal Studios, Hollywood. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Studios, Harvard University, or Disney Studios 


THE NEW ALBUM 


AVAILABLE 
JUNE 19TH, 2012 


Featuring 
“Gavage”’ 
& 
“Don’t Turn Out The Light” 


Co-written & Produced 
by Dan Auerbach 


haciendaoniine.net 





still 
dangerous: 
Lydon 
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John Lydon’s 
Defiant Return 
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Public Image Ltd. This Js PiL pit. official 


Since John Lydon last made an album, he reunit- 
ed the Sex Pistols and appeared on TV asa Judge 
Judy litigant, a reality-show contestant and a 
spokesman for Country Life butter; in short, he’s 
become the punk-rock Kelly Ripa. But This 5 PiL 
proves that the taunting 
weaponry of his voice is stilladelight,ashe KEV TRACKS: 
draws out syllables like an over-the-top TV “One Drop,” 
villain. It'stoughtosharpenarustytool,and “Deeper Water” 
Lydon’s lyrics are often overshadowed by 
Lu Edmonds’ piercing guitar drones. But a few songs are crisply 
antagonistic, especially “One Drop’: amid a shuffling reggae 
backbeat, Lydon crows, “You cannot change us,” once again 


finding inspiration in defiance. 


RS: You recorded in Steve 
Winwood's studio, right? 
Lydon: It's not really a studio: 
it's a barn in the Cotswolds 
[in England), surrounded by 
sheep farming. So for inspira- 
tion outside of PiL, there was 
“Da-a-a-al” Which might have 
helped me in my singing. “Dee- 
@-@-8-Per Wad-a-a-a-ter... 
RS: How were the sessions? 
yYdon: Balmy summer after- 
noons, ina barn. We would see 
Stevie like this [holds finger to 
crook his ear], pretending he 
wasn't interested. 
RS: “Human” is about your 
memories of England. 
Lydon: We used to play on 
the bomb sites [left over from 
World War li]. These days, 
young kids don't have any place 
to form an epic adventure. 


ROB TANNENBAUM 


They're being taught unsocial 
skills, like Facebook. 

RS: You seem to identify with 
the youth on “One Drop." 
Lydon: My heart and soul is 


with them young kiddies, | 
know how that feels. | know 
some of the things | had turned 
out to be luxuries, like a fuck- 
ing bomb site. They've got not 
even that. 


RS: What was it like reuniting 
with the Sex Pistols? 


Lydon: That was to clear up 
some old animosities. But the 
tour [in 1996] went on too long, 
and it crept back into the old 
problems. | couldn't write new 
songs ina Sex Pistols context. 
| love singing them old songs 
because they re very poignant. 
But if | write new songs. it’s PiL, 
and that's it, STEVE APPLEFORD 
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Diplo 
Express Yourself EP 
Mad Decent 

fy 


i 
LIipE Pr oroau cer on 
r r o~ 


5 es all-out 
on action-packed EP 
Exercising none of the pro- 
duction restraint that made 
Usher's “Climax” spring's 
best quiet-storm jam, Diplo 
achieves awesomeness the 
opposite way on this six-song 
set. He throws synthesizer 
tantrums full of chest-beating 
bass lines and calls in potty- 
mouthed MCs like Nicky Da 
B, who helped turn “Express 
Yourself” into a NSFW You- 
Tube classic. WILL HERMES 





Vellow Submarine appic 
When the Beatles’ third film floated in on a wave of flower-power whimsy in 
1968, animation was dominated by Dismey-proven conventions. Yellow 
Submarine, by contrast, was progressive family entertainment - a kid-friendly 
psychedelic trip where the cartoon Fabs save the people of Pepperland from 
the evil Blue Meanies, helped by the healing power of music. (The actual Fabs 
had minimal involvement, apart from the soundtrack.) The lush animation 
proved influential: just ogle the strobelike flickering of fish fins as the sub 





Tedeschi Trucks 
Band 

tverybody’s Talkin’ 
Sony Masterworks 

tawls 
Live set full of freewheeling 
big-band blues rock 


On this two-dise live album, 
slide guitarist Derek Trucks, 
blues shouter (and Trucks’ 
wife) Susan Tedeschi and nine 
friends cut a path between 
the improvised and the care- 
fully arranged. Check the way 
horns reappear throughout 


Trucks’ winding, tumultuous 


solo on the 13-minute “Bound 
for Glory,” bri nging order to 
chaos. TONY SCHERMAN 


Kenny Chesney 
Melcome to the Fishbowl 
BI A 


= fo 


immed-out LP 


Fans still find his tractor and 


Tiki bars sexy, but Welcome to 


the Fishbow! continues Kenny 
Chesney's trajectory away 
from Margaritaville and to- 
ward singer-songwriter intro- 
spection: Sad songs set in E) 
Cerrito and New York: a title 
track peevishly protesting lost 
privacy. Fairly depressive, in 
total - but these days, Chesney 
sounds more convincing when 
he's less upbeat. cHuck EDDY 


The Beatles 
"sail away in the. 
«newly restored 

ubmarine.” 
‘= 





el 


leaves Liverpool, still a piece of eye-popping optical art. The film had long been out of print, 
but this restored edition cleans up the bright imagery and adds remastered sound, making 
the peace-preaching parable seem more immersive and subversive than ever. BARRY WALTERS 


Big Fun in the Big TOWN Five Day Weekend 
oie In 1986, Dutch TV documentarian Bram Van Splunteren came to New York to 





Schooly D, who boasts backstage, 


try to capture the hip-hop world in a mere six days. Amazingly, he did it. 
Unreleased commercially till now, his film is studded with moments of rare, 
offhand intimacy. LL Cool J explains why he raps about love ("I'm not a macho 
.. do they call it ‘egotistical pig, or whatever?”), while DMC shows off his new 
Cadillac. Roxanne Shante and a skinny Biz Markie hype a Bronx crowd, as does 
“If our buddies do crack, we're going to say 


it. If Run-DMC’s buddies do crack, they're not going to say it, because the record company 
won't let them.” Every record company would, though. soon enough. MicHAELANGELO MATOS 


Pink nrieye: The Story of Wish You Were Here tage tock 





The follow-up to Dark Side of the Moon wasn't exactly a bucket of sunshine: 
Wish You Were Here was a concept album about absence - notably that of 
acid-damaged original frontman Syd Barrett - made by bandmates who were 
feeling alienated from one another and stifled by success. This in-depth 
documentary features new solo performances fram Roger Waters and David 
Gilmour, plus interviews with guest musicians, art designer Storm Thorgerson 
and even the flaming stuntman from the album cover. “C 


an you free yourself 


enough to be able to experience the reality of life?" asks Waters at one point. The pained 


but vividly perceptive Wish You Were Here suggests that he did. 
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TOTALLY 
AGAVE. 


TOTALLY 
SMOOTH. 
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SWEPT AWAY 
Quvenzhane Wallis 
braves the flood. 








Girl Power on the Bayou 


A first-time director, A six-year-old star. A Louisiana story becomes a new American classic 


Beasts of the 
Southern Wild 
Quvenzhané Wallis 
Directed by Benh Zeitlin 


kkk 


COUNT ON SUMMER'S LOW 
tide to drag in the usual flot- 
sam. Abraham Lincoln Vam- 
pire Hunter: Really? And a 
recast, rebooted Spider-Man 
only five years after the last 
one? I know. Sad, right? 

So hold on fora game-chang- 
er that gets you excited about 
movies again. It’s called Beasts 
of the Southern Wild. It's won 
every prize from Sundance to 
Cannes. It introduces a gifted 
feature director in Benh Zeit- 
lin, 29, who should soon be in- 
troduced to Oscar voters. And 
it creates a world to get lost in, 
a world of beauty, terror and 
mythie wonder. Zeitlin says he 


wanted to merge “the poetics of 


an art film with something that 
feels like Die Hard.” 

Mission accomplished. 
Fierce creatures roam the post- 
Katrina Louisiana bayou that’s 
home to six-year-old Hushpup- 
py (Quvenzhané Wallis — re- 
member the name, she's a flat- 


JuLy 5-19, 2012 


out amazement). Motherless 
and caring for her dying, hard- 
drinking daddy, Wink (a ter- 
rifice Dwight Henry), Hush- 
puppy isn't afraid of poverty, 
hurricanes or rampaging au- 
rochs that emerge from melt- 
ing polar ice caps. Her life in 
the aptly named Bathtub teems 


with grueling challenges. Her 
house sits on shaky stilts, and 
her daddy’s boat is the back 
end ofatruck propped up on oil 
barrels. Yet the resilient Hush- 
puppy feels connected to a re- 
mote community that lives in 
harmony with the not-always- 
friendly forces of nature. 








A New Gem From Pixar 


Brave 
Kelly Macdonald 
wwe, 


No one seems to review a Pixar 
film without comparing it to 
other Pixar films. OK, Brave 
isn't The incredibles or Toy 
Story. So? It's still a rousing, 
gorgeously animated good 


| time. Merida, voiced by a fine, 
| | feisty Kelly Macdonald, isa 


Scottish Katniss Everdeen, a 


: ped-haired princess more into 

_ bows than boys. When a witch 

| turns Merida’'s loving mom 
(Emma Thompson) into a some- 


time grizzly bear, Brave takes 


| dark, dazzling turns. The beasts 


of the Scottish wild are no 
match for Merida’s Birl Power, 


* * *&* Classic | * & *'% Excellent | ** * Good| * * Fair! * Poor 


Shot on a shoestring, Beasts 
is some kind of miracle, a trib- 
ute to the people who stay root- 
ed to home against flood and 
forced evacuation. The shim- 
mer of magic realism pervades 
the film, written by Zeitlin and 
playwright Lucy Alibar, and 
cinematographer Ben Richard- 
son catches its grit and grace, 

The Queens-born Zeitlin, 
who moved to New Orleans in 
2006 and released a storm-in- 
spired short, Glory at Sea, two 
years later, is clearly enthralled 
by his adopted region and its 
people. With the help of Court 
13, a collective he co-founded, 
Zeitlin shot on location using lo- 
cals as actors (Henry is a baker) 
and bringing a vibrant culture 
to thrilling life onscreen. 

There's no way you won't 
be captivated by Wallis, cho- 
sen ahead of 3,500 candidates 
to play the tiny folk hero who 
narrates the story. Her perfor- 
mance in this deceptively small 
film is a towering achievement. 
In the eye of the storm, Hush- 
puppy proudly blurts to her 
worried daddy, “I'm the man.” 
That she ts. And her spellbind- 
ing movie is not to be missed. 
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To Rome With Love 
Penélope Cruz, Roberto 
Benigni, Alec Baldwin 
Directed by Woody Allen 


CAN WOODY ALLEN DO FOR 
the Eternal City what he did for 
the City of Light in his Oscar- 
winning script for Midnight 
in Paris? Don't get greedy. To 
Rome With Love lacks the over- 
arching theme of time and re- 
gret that distinguished Allen's 
last romantic comedy, but it has 
pleasures galore. Start with a 
voluptuous Penélope Cruz as 
a hooker trying and failing hi- 
lariously to pass herself off as 
the wife of a new groom (Ales- 
sandro Tiberi) to fool his con- 
servative family. Move on to 
the Woodman himself as a re- 
tired opera director, in Rome 
with his wife (Judy Davis) to 
meet the Italian fiance (Flavio 
Parenti) of their daughter (Al- 
ison Pill). It turns out the fian- 
ce's undertaker father can sing 
like Pavarotti in the shower. 
No wonder, since famed tenor 
Fabio Armiliato plays the role. 
The fun uncorks when Allen's 
bumbling American tries to 
bring the undertaker and his 
shower to the opera stage. 

And soit goesin this episodic 
culture-clash comedy in which 
the laughs are decidedly hit- 
and-miss. Allen scores comic 
points at the expense of reali- 
ty-show fame by casting Italy's 
Oscar-winning clown Rober- 
to Benigni as an ordinary guy 
who becomes famous for noth- 
ing until the paparazzi move 
on to the next nothing. But the 
joke wears thin. 

The most touching segment 
features a tart and tender Alec 
Baldwin as a vacationing archi- 
tect who encounters a young- 
er version of himself in Jesse 
Fisenberg and advises him not 
to make the same mistakes, like 
having sex with the BFF (Ellen 
Page) of the woman you love 
(Greta Gerwig). 

What links all these char- 
acters is Rome itself, and cin- 
ematographer Darius Khond- 
ji (Midnight in Paris) uses the 
city as a canvas to paint with 
color and light. Tourist traps 
are largely avoided. This is the 
vital city that inspired Fellini 
— alive and lived in. When an 
actor falters or a joke falls flat, 
Roma stays fresh and dynam- 
ic. You can't take your eyes off it. 
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Seeking a Friend for 
the End of the World 
Steve Carell, Keira 
Knightley, Patton Oswalt 
Directed hy Lorene 5Scafaria 


i 
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YES, IT'S THE END OF DAYS, 
something about an aster- 
oid hurtling toward Earth. In 
three weeks, boom, it’s over. 
No second chance. Steve Carell 
plays Dodge, an insurance exec 
whose wife dumps him for a 
last fling at life. Unlike his wife 
and horny buddy (that’s you, 
Patton Oswalt), Dodge doesn't 
want to go sex-nuts. Dodge 
goes to work where there's no 
need to go. Then he hits on the 
idea of finding his first love. 
Penny, played by Keira 
Knightley, hits on the idea of 
going with this stranger. Hell, 
she wants to connect with her 
family, and he might be able 
to help her. Penny's boyfriend 
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(Adam Brody) is a tool. Andon 
a road trip, featuring various 
guest stars (you're up, Derek 
Luke), Dodge and Penny es- 

tablish a low-key comic rhythm 
that grows into something big- 
ger. Maybe even love. 

That's it. Screenwriter Lo- 
rene Scafaria (Nickand Norah's 
Infinite Playlist), making her 
directing debut, has decided 
to approach Armageddon the 
same way as Dodge and Penny: 
nice and easy. Not a bad idea. 
And Carell and Knightley give 
it their bittersweet best. But I 
never rooted for them as a cou- 
ple, never felt a chemistry in 
their bond, And in a romance, 
even one with tragic notes, that 
really is the end of the world. 


People Like Us 

Chris Pine, Elizabeth Banles 
Directed by Alex Kurtzman 
wwf 


AN EMOTIONAL FAMILY 
drama hardly seems like fa- 
miliar ground for producer Alex 
Kurtzman, He and his writing 





partner Roberto Orci usually go 
for the bang of Transformers, 
Star Trek and Mission: Impos- 
sible ITE. Yet here's Kurtzman 
making his directing debut 
with a drama loosely based on 
his family. Orci and Jody Lam- 
bert helped Kurtzman with the 
script about Sam (Chris Pine), a 
slick salesman, who learns that 
Frankie (Elizabeth Banks), an 
aleoholic bartender and single 
mom, is the half-sister he never 
knew he had. It took the death 
of Sam's dad to let the cat out. 
Sam's mom (a luminous Mi- 
chelle Pfeiffer) never told him. 
And Sam is real slow to tell 
Frankie, as he gets closer to her 
and her young son (Michael 
Hall D'Addario). “lll never hit 
on you — ever,” he tells Frankie, 

Kurtzman directs with such 
energy and passion you keep 
hoping the film won't sink 
into melodramatic quicksand. 
It does. What keeps it from 
getting sucked under is the 
live-wire acting. Pine is driv- 
en and touchingly vulnerable. 
And Banks, heartbreaking- 
ly good, nails every nuance in 
a raw wound of a role, Thanks 
to their teamwork, we believe 
we are watching people like us. 


Neil Young Journeys 
Neil Young 


Directed by Jonathan Demme 


a a 


IT’S ESSENTIALLY A CONCERT 
film, the third (following 
Heart of Gold and Trunk 
Show) in which director Jon- 
athan Demme showcas- 
es Neil Young's blazing gui- 
tar and bruised wonder of a 
voice, Demme journeys with 
the Canadian icon back to his 
hometown, Omemee, where 
Young drives through the old 
neighborhood recalling tales 
of his youth. Then he moves 
on to Toronto's Massey Hall, 
where those tales and snatch- 
es of memory are burnished 
into lasting songs of love and 
loss. The classics (“Hey Hey, 
My My,” “Ohio”) mingle with 
new ones (“You Never Call,” 
“Leia”) until they yield fresh 
revelations of aremarkable life. 
As he did with Talking Heads 
in Stop Making Sense, Demme 
can aim a concert film sole- 
ly at you. Soak it up. Journeys, 
shot on the last two nights of 
Young's 2011 solo world tour, 
is essential Neil Young. 
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THE FALLEN 


[Cont. from 99) 1 park far away from the 
store because I hate having people look 
in my car, I don't think anyone's going to 
steal anything in the Whole Foods lot, 
but... it's embarrassing. I'd rather peo- 
ple not know.” 

We walk into the illuminated, multi- 
hued splendor of Whole Foods, briskly 
passing everything that stands between us 
and the breakfast bar. Adkins looksa little 
more careworn than the other customers, 
but in her sheepskin boots and Patagonia 
fleece, she doesn't look out of the ordinary. 
She could be the successful nursery owner 
she once was, stopping fora healthy break- 
fast on her way to work. 

“It’s all by weight, so you get the lightest 
thing,” Adkins says. “Stuf without walter. 
They have this really nice burrito that's 
really light. 1 get bacon, and it’s less than 
$4." For her that’s not cheap, but it's work- 
able; she can go without another full meal 
the rest of the day if necessary. 

At the register, Adkins pays with 
a fistful of coins. The cashier patiently 
counts pennies, nickels, dimes and quar- 
ters. Adkins asks for a cup of hot water. 
We stop at the condiments stand, where 
she gets utensils and puts honey in the 
water in advance of the tea bag she has in 
the van. 

As we climb in, | realize the van smells 
faintly of slept-on sheets. Adkins is a 
clean person — she showers and dloes laun- 
dry regularly — but vehicle dwellers live in 
spaces too small to easily dissipate quo- 
tidian odors, 

Driving back up to the church lot would 
burn gas unnecessarily, but the view there 
is restorative, “Keeping my spirits up 1s 
important,” she says, almost to herself. 
“And I can also finish the chores in my car, 
like packing up the trash, without being 
looked at.” 

The lot is empty when we arrive. “Do 
you want a sea view or a mountain view?” 
Adkins asks. | choose the mountain view 
because of the rare snow. She drops a bag 
of Yori Vanilla Spice tea into her cup of 
hot water and eats her breakfast quiet- 
ly, using the plastic fork shed picked up at 
Whole Foods. 

As she finishes up, she tells me shed re- 
cently applied for a sales position at REI 
and had been turned down. She'd gotten 
to the second round, a group interview, 
and had gone in thinking it would be ri- 
diculous if she didt't get the job, given her 
qualifications, “But I was cocky in the 
group interview,” she says. “I should have 
left my ego outside. Ego is good for getting 
some things done, but not when it leads 
to arrogance. And | was probably more 
nervous than [ realized.” It must be psy- 
chically wrenching, | think, to be at once 
so impeccably qualified and so helpless- 
ly destitute. In any event, more than 200 
people had applied for the position. 
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She pauses, then says. “It’s weird. When 
people find out I'm homeless, it changes 
how they feel about me. 1 get declined for 
jobs. As soon as they learn I live in a van, 
I'm a thief” 

Responding to a job listing online, she 
had spoken with a woman who wanted 
to exchange pet care for rent on a trailer 
she owned, But during the interview, the 
woman asked where she lived, and Adkins 
could only evade the question for so long. 

“What?” the woman responded, “How 
old are you? And you have no money?" 
Adkins tried to caution her against judg- 
ing homeless people, but she knows that 
as soon as She has to make that kind ofap- 
peal, she’s already lost. 

Another time, she got an interview for a 
job as a dog walker. The potential employ- 
er Was a young woman in her twenties, and 
Adkins thought shed be open-minded, so 
she didn’t hide her situation. The woman's 
face changed instantly, Adkins looked at 
her and took hold of her hand and gave ita 
squeeze. “It doesn’t change who I am,” she 
told the woman, “I'm still the same per- 
son. I'm honest, lve always worked hard 
and I'll work hard for you.” But the woman 
had already withdrawn, and the next day 
she reposted the ad. 

Curtis Cates, looking back on the time 
he spent living in his pickup, recognized 
the impossibility of convincing people that 
he was still “just the person I was.” Sean 
Kennan recognized that the demands 
of homelessness create a “complete dis- 
connection” between those living on the 
streets and the rest of society. Janis Ad- 
kins, unable for the moment to see a way 
out of her homelessness, doesn't have the 
benefit of hindsight. She would rather not 
give up on the possibility of being treated 
normally. “I try to not have the van factor 
into anything I do,” she says, “It’s where | 
live ~ it's just smaller.” 


HE GREAT RECESSION COST 
4K nuillion Americans their jobs, 


Three years after the economy 
technically entered recovery, there are po- 
sitions available for fewer than one out of 
every three job seekers. In this labor mar- 
ket, formerly middle-class workers like 
Curtis and Concita Cates and Janis Ad- 
kins and Sean Kennan cannot reliably se- 
cure even entry-level full-time work, and 
many will never again find jobs as lucra- 
tive and stable as those they lost. Long- 
term unemployment tarnishes résumés 
and erodes basic skills, making it harder 
for workers to regain high-paying jobs, 
and the average length of unemployment 
is currently at a 60-year high. Many for- 
merly middle-class people will never be 
middle-class again. Self-identities derived 
from five or 10 or 40 years of middle-class 
options and expectations will capsize. 

I last see Janis Adkins in the off-leash 
area of Tucker's Grove Park, near the lot 
where she parks her van. She takes her 


dog, Jojo, here several times a week. Jojo is 
a shaggy, shambolic border collie, 16 years 
old and blind and deafand nearly toothless. 
Life in the van recently became toa hard for 
him, and a woman Adkins met at the Wild- 
life Care Network found someone willing to 
take him in. 

The day is mild, and Adkins is wearing 
the sandals that she’s worn almost exclu- 
sively in nice weather for two years, We sit 
ona bench as Jojo snuffles around gimpi- 
ly. The off-leash area, an ample lawn per- 
forated by gopher holes, forms part of a 
meadow that ends in green hillsides, with 
low mountaintops behind — surplus gor- 
geousness typical of Santa Barbara. 

When she returned to the city, Adkins 
tells me, she went toa plant nursery where 
shed worked as a teenager and asked her 
old boss if he needed help. He said he was 
letting people go, not hiring them, but 
shed gone back three more times; the last 
time, a few weeks earlier, hed said, “You 
still haven't found a job? Come on,” and 
gave her two eight-hour shifts a week at 
$10 an hour, Later, shed added two more 
shifts, but the day before, her manager had 
warned her that unless business picked up, 
he would have to let her go. 

“L wonder whether that was just an out, 
in case they want to fire me,” Adkins says, 
She pauses. "I've lost a ton of confidence in 
the last year and a half,” she concedes. “It 
just takes a wedge out of you.” 

The staff at the plant nursery treat her 
like an entry-level salesperson. Not so long 
ago, they might have been her employees. 
“You learn to let go of the concept of iden- 
tity, of what ‘T’ means,” she says. “That's a 
concept people really have trouble with. 
But it’s been important for me. I've let go 
of my ego - or ('m trying to let go: [ could 
be the dishwasher, | could be the janitor. 
I'm trying to re-form, trying to allow the 
job to become me. And | keep referring 
back to the fact that a lot of people would 
not allow it. They would hold on to their 
identity — hard.” 

Adkins has just gotten her first pay- 
check from the nursery, but expenses and 
debts have evaporated it right away. She 
went to the YMCA to take care of her out- 
standing balance of $80, but she could 
only afford to pay it down by $20, The 
voung woman behind the desk balked, in- 
dignant. Not long afterward, the manager 
of the ¥ called her to talk about the bal- 
ance, He appreciated her payment, he told 
Adkins. “Why don't we just make it a clean 
slate?” he proposed. 

Adkins stops talking. T look over at her. 
She has her head in her hands; her shoul- 
ders are shaking. Finally, she looks up and 
wipes her eyes. 

“| don't know what happened there, she 
says. "I think what got me was the recog- 
nition that ['m trying. He saw I was try- 
ing. He saw | was a responsible person.” 
She pauses. “Because, she says, her voice 
breaking, “I always have been.” @ 
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JIMMY CLIFF 


[Cont. from 78] in a hangarlike studio 
in North Hollywood. “He just loves per- 
forming,” the 46-year-old Armstrong says, 
shaking his head in awe. “Whether it's 
playing in front of three people or 30,000, 
he's bringin’ it.” 

Just a few minutes earlier, Cliff — wear- 
ing a different cool Windbreaker and 
matching snap-brim cap - was twirling, 
leaping, duckwalking and kung-fu-ing 
his wav through the set, with Armstrong 
and the Engine Room skanking away be- 
hind him, On tunes from “Afghanistan” 
(a modern-times version of “Vietnaim’) 
to a punchy, musecled-up cover of Ran- 
cid's “Ruby Soho,” the sound is pure Les- 
lie Kong: chunk-a-chunk bass, spiral- 
ing Hammond organ, sun-kissed horns, 
Showtime at the Apollo backup vocals and 
Armstrong plinking away on his beau- 
tifully battered Gretsch guitar. “These 
@uys are crazy trainspotters,” says “Native"™ 
Wayne Jobson, a reggae DJ friend of Cliff's 
from the old days. (He's also an old buddy 
of Keith Richards’ and the co-executive 
producer of Richards’ two cdeep-roots reg- 
gac records with Wingless Angels.) “This 
stone-crazy punk guy can tell you what 
amp, what strings were used in 1968 at 
‘Treasure Island [studios],” he adds, mar- 
veling at the performance he just wit- 
nessed. “The guys in Jamaica don't know 


that stuff anymore. They know dancehall 
and some reggae, but not the rocksteady.” 
It’s a chilly, wet, bummer of a week in 
L.A., but when the band leans into Cliff's 
version of the Johnny Nash classic “T Can 
See Clearly Now” and Cliff lets rip with 
suinshiny day,” it suddenly feels as if Earth 
has shifted slightly closer to the center of 
the solar system, As soon as the song ends, 
Cliff calls for “The Harder They Come.” The 
band cranks up around him, and suddenly 
I start to feel this crazy serotonin-surge of 
joy radiating from the base of my skull, the 
kind of pure happiness that reminds you 
that we really do live in a wonderful world 
full of beautiful people, despite all the ev- 
idence to the contrary. “I ope it rains to- 
morrow, Armstrong says on his way out. of 
the studio. “And then — right when we play 
‘| Can See Clearly’ — the rain stops.” 
Armstrong gets half his wish, The next 
afternoon, for the first time in the desert 
festival's history, rain 1s spitting down on 
Coachella, as the monster main-stage PA 
sways ominously in the wind, It's pret- 
ty much the most un-reggae weather this 
side of a blizzard, and the festival feels de- 
pressingly empty. Cliff's set is scheduled to 
begin at 5:10 p.m., but as the hour comes 
and goes, the only people onstage are a 
bunch of tech-crew-looking dudes point- 
ing in a concerned way at the rigging and 
conferring intensely as the wind picks up. 


Finally, 20 minutes behind schedule, 
Cliffand the Engine Room appear onstage, 
facing a sparse crowd. After all the time 
we've spent together, knowing how titan- 
ically great this show could be, I’m simply 
crushed on Cliffs behalf. But then some- 
thing magical begins to happen. As the En- 
gine Room kick into “You Can Get It If You 
Really Want,” fans start streaming away 
trom whatever buzz band is playing on the 
neighboring stage, They leave behind the 
dance tent’s apocalyptic boom-boom-boom 
and the VIP zone’s B-movie actresses and 
the beer gardens booze. Cliff - in a spec- 
tacular gold and black getup and match- 
ing, vaguely Karate Kid headband — begins 
laughing happily as the fast-swelling crowd 
responds with an affirmative roar when he 
shouts, “How you feeeeeeelin’?" 

Suddenly, the air fills with the smell of 
Cali medicinal weed, and some guy with 
an enormous Jamaican flag appears as 
if owt of nowhere and begins majestical- 
ly waving it above the crowd. By the time 
Cliff revs up “Many Rivers to Cross,” I'm 
surrounded by a vast - totally, complete- 
ly, fully psyched - audience, all warm- 
ing themselves in his musical sunshine. 
The rain never quite stops, but somehow 
it doesn't matter. Because Jimmy Cliff is 
singing “I Can See Clearly Now,” and he’s 
about to do “The Harder They Come,” And 
for now, at least, that feels like all the sun- 
shine anyone could ever need. @ 


RACHEL MADDOW 


(Cont. from 68] see, “Tf there’s a Republi- 
ean, you'll see all these tweets,” Wolff says. 
“Get that Republican off my sereen!" 

Maddow says that it has become so hard 
to book conservative guests she worries 
that if she even calls a Republican senator 
to try to get him on the show it will become 
u news story - Maddow is taking Senator 
so-and-so on! “As time goes on and it gets 
worse and worse, | think about it less and 
less because it’s not really a possibility, 
Maddow says. 

I am with Wolff in the control room 
when Wednesdays show falls apart. The 
problem is a guest — a doctor from Mis- 
sissippi who had been ousted from a state 
post because hed worked with an abor- 
tion clinic. It's a perfect narrative for Mad- 
dow, an outsider battered by partisan poli- 
tics, but on-air the doctor just deteriorates 
in front of her - struggling to tell his own 
story, his owlish face blinking in the lights, 
his point becoming more and more ob- 
seure. “Come on, girl, cut him off," Wolff 
murmurs at Maddow, looking at the mon- 
itor. “She won't cut him olf. She's too nice.” 
In the control room there is an audible 
deflation; you can almost hear viewers 
changing the channel. 

On the Monday after the Mee? the Press 
imbroglia, I sit in the studio as Maddow 
broadcasts her show. She races onto the 
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set a minute or two before airtime; in 
between segments she is still editing 
scripts; under the desk you can see the 
sneakers and jeans she wears out of the 
camera's view. Maddow has, she says, 
the same relationship with her own body 
as 4 puppeteer does with a faulty mario- 
nette: “It's like ['m trying to operate a re- 
mote-control car with my left hand.” Up 
close you see the straining physicality — 
with each word she is meant to empha- 
size, her upper body clenches and moves 
toward the camera, in a rigid plank, Her 
joy is ever-present on-air, but it is in part 
a performance, and you can see the exer- 
tion it requires. 

It has been obvious, throughout the 
day, that she is still irritated by the pre- 
vious day's run-in with Alex Castellanos, 
Now, on-air, she spends her opening essay 
exhaustively explaining to the audience 
why she was right. Out come the charts 
and graphs. “In 264 out of 265 major oc- 
cupations, men are getting paid more,” 
she points out. “Republicans, it turns out, 
do not believe this - and figuring that 
out makes a bunch of stuff make sense.” 
She talks about the Republican opposi- 
tion to the Lilly Ledbetter Fair Pay Act, 
anew law that makes it easier to sue over 
gender discrimination in pay. Before the 
confrontation with Castellanos, she says, 
she had assumed that Republicans op- 
posed the measure because they wanted 


to deny President Obama a victory. Now, 
she realizes, “Republicans literally do not 
believe this problem exists.” Then she 
plays the tape of her exchange on Meet 
the Press, 

Watching this, a few feet away, | begin 
to get a sense of what Maddow is trving 
ty achieve, not just in this segment, but 
with her entire show. The reason for all the 
graphs and charts and evidence she pres- 
ents is that these are the terms in which 
she understands politics. The show's real 
aim isn't to present the news, or even to 
explain it. Itis in many ways an internal- 
ly directed effort, pained and complicat- 
ed, to answer a question whose particular 
subject shifts each day, but whose plain- 
tive immediacy remains the same: What 
is tt abil this country Hat is making me 
angry? There are moments like this where 
you can see, just about, a sketch of an al- 
ternate, Maddow-ized model for television 
news - one in which the voices of outsid- 
ers and activists are given pride of place, 
in which explication trumps conflict, in 
which the media are invested in the idea 
of America but remain deeply skeptical 
of American power. And then, just as 
quickly as it takes shape, this vision re- 
cedes from view, and the anger turns in- 
ward once more. 

“T see my job as making a TV show," 
Maddow says. “I fail at it - constantly. And 
that’s all T can think about.” 
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T-shirt Quilts 


Campus Quilt Company turns your tshirts 
into an awesome new quilt. Get those hard 
earned shirts out of your closet and off your 
back! We do all of the work and make it easy for 
you to have a t-shirt quill in as few as two weeks. 
As leatured on the Today Show, Rachael Ray 
Show. and Real Simple. Mention you saw us in 
Rolling Stone for $10 off 5029682850 
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Rockabilia.com 


With over 80.000 items to choose from. 
Rockabilia.com offers the largest selection 
of music merchandise you will find on the 
Web - period. From t-shirts. longsleeves & 
hoodies to posters. patches and rare collectables, 
you wont find this stulf any where else - trust 

us. Make us your source! Enter code PC23/RS 
at checkout and receive 15% off your order 
through 9/15/2012 You may also place an order 
or request alree 120-page catalog at 1952-556 1121 
www.rockabilia 


com 








VIAGRA, CIALIS 
LEVITRA, PROPECIA, 
VALTREX ONLINE! 


AIFDA 
approved 

brand name 
medications 
USA Pharmacies 
and Dectors 
since 1998. 
(order Online. 

by Phone 
(800-314-2829) 
or Mobile Device! 
* Sale 

«Secure 

* Discreet 
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Dive Bar T-Shirts 

Join the club and receive a new 
T-shirtevery month from the best bars 
you ve never heard of! 
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VaporGenie Vaporizer 

Enjoy your smoking herbs without the tar. 
smoke or offensive odors. Vaporizing is 
healthier, smoother and tastier. The Vapor 
Genie Vaporizing pipe is portable. non 
electric and powered by an ordinary lighter. 
Lifetime warranty. Fits in your pocket 
Several styles to choose from. 540-S100 
(includes postage). US Patent 7.434.584 
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New moves & maneuvers 
for unconventional great sex. 


DISCOVER 





ATHENA PHEROMYNES” 
GET YOU MORE AFFECTION 


Unscented fragrance additives developed by 
biologist Winnifred B. Cutler, Ph.D, Penn, postdoc 
Stanford, co-discoverer of human pheromones in 
1986 (Time 12/1/86 and Newsweek 1/12/87). Author 
of 8 books, 40 scientific papers. 


A) “lam ordering another vial 
of 10X because IT WORKS. | am in the 
film business and so | am around a lot 
of attractive women. A lot of them are 
touchy-feely, but even those who 


§ weren't normally, became touchy-feely. 


Becky, for example, shocked me. 
She came up behind me and put her 
arms around me and said into my 
ear: ‘What is it about you?!’ Since | 
started with the 10X, some women 


You've got something here and | think 
you know it. Thank you.” 


| ) “| have had quite a year 
using Athena pheromones! Men at work 
gather around and LIKE me very much. 
| dated one for an entire year. | am now 
about to be married to a wonderful 
man... and he won't know the secret of 
my initial attraction to men! Thanks, 
Doctor, for your discovery and for bot- 


} just get really more aggressive. thing it!” of 


Effective for 74% in two & week double blind studies published in 
peer review scientific journals. Athena Pheromone 10X for men: 
$99.50 for 6 month yt 10: 13 ie women: $98. a0. aenmne, 
not aphrodisiacs, FREE rai 


Not in stores, Call: 610-827-2200 
or order online at 


YOUR ANGLE >> A 


BEDROOM ADVENTURE GEAR 
1.866.542.7283  APUBLIC COMPANY: LU 





For a healthy prostate, visit your 
urologist once a year and take |L LOZINC”. 
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Formulated to support normal 

prostate function” 

» The only prostate formulation with 
a US Patent* 

» Over 2 Million bottles sold! 


a 


Visit urinozinc.com for helpful 
information on prostate health 
and to take a FREE Prostate 








MANUFACTURER'S COUPON COUPON EXPIRES 1/20/13 symptom Assess ment. 
| LIRIOLZENIC Bd Walrnart “ A a] om ‘al ) URING ZINC 
WALG siege aD MEIER 7 i B's ys a By PAQS STATE 
DAUGS TORE f AMAA) OO * P 2 ‘oe me FORMULA 


RETAILER: We vill reimburse you ite face walue of this coupon plus at hendloc cnoidal eu and the consume 
fave complied wiih the tens of this afer, inaeces preeng purchases of sufficient siock fo cover presented 
coupons musi be shown on request Ary citer anplicaiion may constiluie fraud. Coupon vod where prohihed, 
taed on resticied. Gonaumer nus pay any sales tan. Cash viloe 007 ¢. Reorodiection of this coupon is erly 
prohibited, MAL To: The Emerson Grovp, CMS Dept. #96862, Cine Fawcett Drive, Del Aim, Tt PRB 


Hl, 0736643- 160037 


Available at' 
Walmart 
Ae, t ema Crugsiore:! 


amazon.com 
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‘These statements have not been evaluated by the Food | 
& Drug Administration. This product is not intended to " 
diagnose, treat, cure or prevent any disease. 
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TUAN YOUR PASSION 
© MUSIC INTO A CAREER 


Full Sail Studios 


Recording Arts 
Bachelor's Degree Program 


Campus 


Music Production 
Bachelor's Degree Program 


Uniline 


& rs. 
Music Basiness 
Bachelor's Degree Program 
Campus &#&)nlina 


Entertainment Busines 


Bachelor's & Master's Degree Program 


Campus & Online 


a 
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Campus Degrees 
Master's 

Entertainment Business 
Game Design 
Bachelor's 

Computer Animation 


Creative Writing 
for Entertainment 


Digital Arts & Design 
Entertainment Business 
Film 

Game Art 

Game Development 
Music Business 
Recording Arts 

show Production 

Sports Marketing & Media 
Web Design & Development 
Associate's 

Graphic Design 

Recording Engineering 


fullsail.edu 


Winter Park, FL 


800.276.7625 « 3300 University Boulevard 


Financial aéd available to thase wee gualety 
C areer coeeingment assisiance 


Kecredited University, ACSC 


Te view dotetled jelermadion rogendiog litem, siedeol cuicewes, and 
selated tlatcetics, pheone vieot lolleed| ede eotcompe- pedo hadiedicy 


Online Degrees 


Master's 

Creative Writing 
Education Media 
Design & Technology 
Entertainment Business 
Internet Marketing 
Media Design 

New Media Journalism 
Bachelor's 

Computer Animation 
Creative Writing 

for Entertainment 
Digital Cinematography 
Entertainment Business 
Game Art 

Game Design 

Graphic Design 

Internet Marketing 
Mobile Development 
Music Business 

Music Production 
Sports Marketing & Media 
Web Design & Development 
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Rock Around the 
Clock Tonight 


Headlining today for ONLY $99...with a 
$50 Gift Coupon encore! 


his remarkable Stauer Guitar 

Watch instantly plucked at my 
heartstrings. One look at it’s volup- 
tuous body brought me right back 
to the glory days of rock-and-roll. 
The unique shape immediately 
brings to mind those round-bot- 
tomed bodies of vintage electric gui- 
tars. The same classics strummed by 
Bill Haley, Buddy Holly and true 
guitar gods like Jimi, Eric and Keith. 
The eye-catching, ivory face fea- 
tures blue Roman numerals on the 
left of the dial and bold Arabic 
numbers on the right. Blued, 
Breguet-style hands keep time while 
additional complications mark the 
day, date and month. A date win- 
dow sits at the 3 o'clock position. 
Inside, the 2/7-sapphire-jewel move- 
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Stauer 6- “string Timepiece $495 Now ines +S&P Save $400 


Mix Anytime. 
Spin Every 


mixer that lets you DJ anytime 
everywhere. Mix and spin like & 
pro on your iPhone®, iPod touch® 
or iPad" with DJ Rig FREE — IK 
Multimedia’ s pro-quality DJ app that 
has everything you need for mixing, 
FX, loops, sampling and"Seratching. 
www.irigmix.com 





Save 


y 20% 
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ment utilizes an automatic self- 
winding mechanism that never 
needs batteries. The Stauer Guitar 
Watch secures with a genuine black 
leather band and is water-resistant 
to 3 ATMs. 


If you aren't fully impressed by the 
performance and stage presence of 
the Stauer 6-String within 30 days, 
simply return the watch for a full 
refund of the purchase price. And 
now we've made it even easier to 
tell time like a rock star. Today the 
Stauer 6-String Guitar Watch can be 
yours for ONLY $99... And for an 
encore, we'll include a $50) 
Stauer Gift Coupon. Since this 
classic watch has become one of our 
most popular performers, we can 
GUARANTEE they will NOT last. 


1-888-324-1893 Stauer’ 


Call now to take advantage of this limited offer. 


Dept. GUW 168-04 
Burnsville, Minnesora 55337 
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www.stauer.com 
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iTUNES TOP 10 COLLEGE RADIO 





SONGS ‘TOP 10 ALBUMS 
1 Carly Rae Jepsen 1 Beach House 
“Call Me Maybe” Bloom Sut Pop 


Sr hioalhoy iniscone 
2 The Walkmen 


2 
Maroon 5 Heaven Fal Posum 
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3 Gotye 3 King Tuff 
“Somebody That | Used to King Tuff sub Pop 
Know" Saale W! Seconds, Farfan 

: 4 Japandroids 

4 Katy Perry Celebration Rock Palywinyt 

“Wide Awake” Parone, Cantal 


5 Justin Bieber 
“All Arqund the World” 
ARMG) Solna liye 


5 Jack White 
Blunderbuss Third ManCokimbia 














6 Santigold 
6& Pitbull Master of My Make-Belleve 
“Back in Time" BCA Daw nities ar larenr 
7 Rihanna 7 Best Coast 
“Where Have You Been” The VY) n ly Place Mexican Sommer 
aRPY (Def am — 


_—_—_ 8 Crocodiles 
5 One Direction Endless Flowers Frenchhess 
“What Makes Yau Beautiful” = f= Le 
eet Laisa 9 Edward Sharpe and 
9 Nicki Minaj the Magnetic Zeros 
_ “Starships™ young Monewicash Money Here Community/Vagrant 








10 Justin Bieber 
“Boyfriend” Pub G,'S¢ tevelbeyPslinet 


10 Silversun Pickups 
Neck of the Woods Bamgerbirad 
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From the Vault 


RS 899/900, July 4th, 2002 
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1 Nelly 
“Hol in Herre” Fo' fed 


2 Eminem EMINEM - 
“Without Me" webaftenmath , 
3 Ashanti — 
=F oolish” murder lie, ids 
An DE 
4 Cam'ron oh 
*0h Boy” toes Fella fel jae rar ag 


ee | 


NoRnif ma 


5 Chad Kroeger 


*Hero” Columiva/foadraner 


6 Jimmy Eat World 
“The Middle” oreanwarks 





On the Cover 

“|'m growing up, and | figure 
there's a certain level of 
maturity that comes with that 
[starts picking left nostril. 
Hailie is better at this than | 
am. When you build a booger 
castle with your daughter - 
that's quality time. It's actually 


7 P. Diddy 
“| Need a Girl” Bad boy 


8 Vanessa Carlton 
"A Thousand Wiles” ou 


9 Truth Hurts 
*Addictive™ afenamert 





10 Jennifer Lopez what Wwe live in now, and we 
“'m Gonna Be Alright” gpic built it ourselves.” —Eminem 
Routine Stowe (SSN 0035-791x) is published biweckly except for the first issue in July 


and at vear's end, when two issues are combined and published as double isaues, by Wenner 
Media LLC, 1290 Avenue-of the Americas, New York, NY 10104-0298. The entire contents of 


Ro.iine SroNne are copyright (€) 2012 by Rovwiwe Stowe LLC, and may not be reproduced 
inany manner, either in whole arin part, without written permission. All rights are reserved, 
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Mail Sales Product Agreement No. $0553, The subscription price is $49.96 for one year. 
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Top 40 Albums 


1 2 Adele 

EL Cot tn_ 

2 j&mm Alan Jackson 
Thirty Miles West ace 

3 jem The Beach Boys 
That's Why God Made the Radio 

__Brofher/Canitol 
[= Neil Young and Crazy Horse 

Ameritana Reprise 


4 
5 © BigK.R.I.T. 
6 








Live From the Underground fef Jam 
a ag Direction 


re Mayer 
_Born and Raised Columbia 


Ss © currensy 


The Stoned Immaculate Warner ros. 


9 6 Carrie Underwood 
: Blowin Away 1d/Arista Mashwille 
10 ™ Brandi Carlile 
Bear Croek Calinnila 
11 3 Luke Bryan 
Tailgates & Tanlines Capite! Washville 

12 %©™ Joe Walsh 

Analog Man Fantasy 
13 s Nowa42 


Various Artists Universai‘FAN/Somy Music 


14 20 =~ ©fun. 
Some Nights Fiwled by Ramen 
15 Rock of Ages 
Soundtrack Warertower 
16 io Lionel Richie 
__Tuskegee Mercury Nashyitle _ 
17 11 Gotye 
18 ™™ Victorious 2.0 


More Mursic From the Wit TW Show 
Nickriodean 


19 T™ Jana Kramer 


Jana Kramer Hektra Nasieville 





20 i4_ Eric Church 
Chiel att Wasiiliie 
21 26 Adele 
19 at Colienila 
22 3  £ReginaSpektor 
What We Saw From the Cheap Seats 
Sire 
23 13~=©Nicki Minaj 


Pink Friday: Roman Reloaded 


ening) Adorey al Money 


24 17 Jason Mraz 
Love Isa Four Letter Word arate 
275 21 Jason Aldean 
____My Kinda Party droken tow 
26 12 Norah Jones 
_» Little Broken Hearts Blue Note 
27 OS Edward Sharpe and the 
Magnetic: soe 


278 °™ Emeli Sandé 
__‘Our Version of Events Capito! _ 


29 22 Of Monsters and Men 
My Head Is an Animal 
Linrertal Repuiir 

30 1s Jack White 
Blunderbuss Thirst Man/Colemiaia 

31 #5703 The Lumineers 


The Lumineers Ovaione 


32 ©™ Eric Benét 


The One Primary Wave _ 


33 ag The Black Keys 


__ El Camino Wonesuch an 
34 ™m Daryl Hall and John Oates 


The Very Best of Daryl Hall 
and John Oates aca 





35 31 Rihanna 
-. _ Talk That Talk sppyte) jan = 
36 29 Mumford & Sons 


_ Sigh No More Girssnore 
37 © Japandroids 
Celebration Rock Palyviry! 


38 ©™ Fear Factory 
The industrialist tangfade 


39 29 KipMoore 
Up All Night aca Nasivilte 
40 45 Lady Antebellum 
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Making Mirrors Sanples‘W' Seconds Fairfas 





Surf’s Up (Again) 
The Beach Boys’ harmony- 
drenched reunion album 
sold 61,000 copies in 
Week One. it's their 
highest-charting studio 

LP since 1965. 





Crazy as Folk 

Neil Young and Crazy 
Horse's set of fuzzed-out 
folk covers = his first LP 
with the full band since 
1996 - sold 44,000 copies 
in its first week. 





K.R.LT. Goes Big 
Mississippi rapper Big 
K.R.I.T. follows up several 
hot mixtapes with his ma- 
jor-label debut, featuring a 
cameo by B.B. King. It sold 
41,000 LPs in Week One, 





— Fly Like an Eagle 
Eagles guitarist Walsh 
called buddies Jeff Lynne 
and Ringo Starr for his 
first studio LP in 20 years, 
which moved 23,000 
copies in its debut week. 


00 chart position on Wine 13h. 2012 
00 chart position on June ah, 2017 
Hew Entry Greatest Gamer 


1 Re-Entry 
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As he puts it, “It's the story 


and afew chords on a guitar 


that still really get me. | am 
beguiled and fascinated 


by words and word play." 
And although he describes 
himself as a naturally insular 
person, Gray admits that the 
experience of being on stage 
actually liberated him: “It 
brought travel and commu- 
nication and people into my 
life. A heady mix that was 
good for me.” 

But that bold confidence, 
believing that he could be a 
success, was something that 
evolved. “You know, there 
is an ego element to it. You 
have to have the audacity. 
When ‘White Ladder’ hit, 
when it broke, | had an ir- 
resistible sense of confidence, 
and | thought ‘wow, this is 


foing to happen. 

Breaking through to the 
Mainstream as a “chart 
artist’, as he describes it, 
was not via the conven- 
tional route. “There is all this 
horseshit about what you 
need to do, how you need to 
break into the business—the 
look, the blessing from the 
music industry press—and 
we didn’t have any of that, we 
started with nothing, but we 
were lean and hungry.” 

That stripped down 
mantra is apparent in his 
approach to cover song 
interpretations, too. “I take 
the song down to the bare 
essentials, the melody, the 


Check out David Gray 
on tour in select cities 
this summer and visit 
davidgray.com for music, 
ews and more. 


chord structure. | love when 
something comes out a 
different shape, by twisting 
it and re-soundseaping it.” 
Gray says he chose "Money 
(That's What | Want)" as his 
Jim Beam® Live Music Series 
cover because he thought he 
could do something new with 
it. Plus, “it has a great riff 
and a great sentiment that is 


PJ 
. 


more appropriate than ever. 


REMEMBER TO 
CHECK ALL SIX LIVE 
JUN 
ISTS IN UPCOMING 
ISSUES OF ROLLING STONE 
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Check out 
on Darius’ Rucker's tour 
- “ | dates on darivsrucker.com 
and look for his new 

album later this year, 


gamble. Even he didn’t expect 
an easy process: “| was ready 
to just do it in my basement. 
I'm not sure | would have 
given me a record deal!” 

But Rucker did get a deal, 
proving that when you make 
bold choices and follow a true 
passion—no matter the raised 
eyebrows—great success and 
personal satisfaction can be 
the pay off. 

Early on, Rucker knew 
music was his path. “| must 
have been 14. Snuck off to 
a show. It was one of those 
big rock & roll ‘hair’ bands— 
heavy metal, the lights, the 
pyrotechnics—and it just blew 





It's likely there were many 
who considered Darius 


Rucker’s genre shift from rock 
& roll to country a serious 


me away, It made me want to 
play music.’ 

Rucker says he's always 
been a fan of country music 
and that you can hear the in- 
fluence on a number of Hootie 
& The Blowfish tracks. So 
when the band wanted to take 
a break, he took his “other” 
shot: “] went on a radio tour 
to something like 100 stations 
with the first single. When 
it got to #1 it was crazy. | re- 
member being very emotional 
about it because it was just 
something I was doing out of 
the love of music.” 

“Your Cheatin Heart, the 
cover song Darius Rucker 





chose for the Jim Beam® Live 
Music Series, has a melody 
that he says “goes way back 
for me, and has stuck with 
me. Plus, the simplicity of the 
words, the song is so real—it's 
so country, man—and | knew 
when I decided to sing it, it 
was a big decision,” 

For Rucker, no one can 
sound like the song's original 
vocalist. But he is confident 
he will make it his own: “| 
don't ever try to do a cover 
like anybody else because | 
cant sing like anybody else. 
But we're going to do it justice.” 
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AUGUST 2// TAMPA, FL 


A CELEBRATION 
OF EVERY ARTIST WHOSE 
BOLD CHOICES HELPED 


DEFINE THEIR SOUND 


ACONCERT SERIES 


STARRING SOME OF THE MOST 
INNOVATIVE AND FEARLESS 
ARTISTS ON TOUR TODAY 





AUGUST 18//PHILADELPHIA, PA 
There will always be those who heed convention, avoid risks and 


follow the crowd. And then there are others. The artists selected for 
the Jim Beam® Live Music series are those others. Pushing boundaries, 
making choices that go against the grain... proving that when you are 
confident, decisive and bold, great things happen. 


ER DATE JUNE 7% |, > IS ISSUE 11633 // COVER DATE AUGUST I6 © 


This series profiles six standout recording artists who live that 
philosophy. And each has been asked to select and reimagine a song 
from Rolling Stone: The 500 Greatest Songs of All Time. 








| UT far LIVE MUSIC SERIES ARTISTS 


te halk 








JUNE 30 
CHICAGY, IL 


WAS ISSUE 1156 // COVER DATE JUNE 


JULY 24 
DALLAS, TX 





WIN A VIP TRIP TO SEE TRAIN’ 
and become the Live Music Series 
blogger fora night. Text LMSVIP to 
66937 for a chance to win or enter 
atrollingstone.com/LMS 


"Tat LACSVIP ro ahem cede G7 pw a pn fo ww pene 
pare /liveminiceciad te enter qebae. S.anlaed dee aging 
raiee apply, MO PURCHASE MECESSARY. bur be a bogal ris 
dent af the 60 Untied States of 0.0. (exonp! GA) and 2 yore 
of age ar oli th parleipale. Void wteern pretibiad. Suh/iet ta 
complete oficial rules, available ot wee jeebeae com! live 
Sintaies. Satepetkes bagi on dine |, SOE af OO am 
ET and ends en duly SO 20 ot (869 pe 
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drink ¥ smart’ 


JIM BEAM 





BECAUSE YOU PLAYED 
TO ANYONE WHO 
WOULD LISTEN. 
UNTIL NO ONE COULD 
STOP LISTENING. 






~ BOLD 
CHOICE 
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